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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


— ARD — 
THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 
CONSOLIDATED AUGUST 13, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday, in 
Boston and Cu1caGo, devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
Equality, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 


JULIA WARD HOWE.............0000 
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MARY A. LIVERMORE, Corresronpine EpiTor. 


TERMS—82.50 a year, invariably in advance. Sin- 
gie copy, 6 cts. 
CLusB Rates—8 copies, one year, $6.50; 10 cop- 





| EpITors. 


jes, one year, $20.00. 

pb Pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 
For sale ‘and subscriptions received by Toz New 

EnGLanp News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 

ree News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 
ork. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House and second door from Beacon street. 

St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
4 Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive 

reets. 





All communications for the Woman’s JouRWAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston, 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takesa r regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, Or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoffice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 








DAN’S WIFE. 
Up in early morning light, 
Sweeping, dusting, “setting right,” 
Oiling all the household springs, 
Sewing buttons, tying strings, 
Telling Bridget what to do, 
Mending rips in Johnny’s shoe, 
Running up and down the stair, 
Tying baby in his chair, 

Cutting meat aud spreading bread, 

Dishing out so much per head, 

Eating as she can, by chance, 

Giving husband kindly glance, 

Toiling, working, busy life, 
“Smart woman, 

Dan’s wife.’’ 


Dan comes home, at fall of night, 
Home so cheerful, neat and bright, 
- Children meet him at the door, 
Pull him in and look him o’er, 
Wife asks “how the work has gone ?”’ 
‘Busy times, with us at home!” 
Supper done—Dan reads at ease, 
+ .Happy Dan, but one to please ; 
Children must be put to bed— 
All the little prayers are said ; 
Little shoes are placed in rows, 
Bed-clothes tucked o’er little toes, 
Busy, noisy, wearing life, 
Tired woman, 
Dan’s wife. 


Dan reads on, and falls asleep, 
See—the woman, softly creep ; 
Baby rests at last, poor dear, 
Not a word, her heart to cheer ; 
Mending basket, full to top, 
Stockings, shirts, and little frock, 
Tired eyes, and weary brain, 
Side with darting, ugly pain; 
“Never mind, ’twill pass away,” 
She must work but never play ; 
Closed piano, unused books, 
Done, the walks to cosy nooks, 
Brightness faded out of life, 
Saddened woman, 
Dan’s wife. 
Up stairs, tossing to-and fro, 
Fever holds the woman low; 
Children wander, free to play, 
When and where they will, to-day ; 
Bridget loiters—dinner’s cold, 
Dan looks anxious, cross and old; 
Household screws are out of place, 
Lacking one dear patient face, 
Steady hands, so weak but true, 
Hands that knew just what to do, 
Never knowing rest or play, 
Folded now—and laid away; 
Work of six, in one short life, 
Shattered woman, 
Dan's wife. 
KATE TRUK. 


—_——— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


' The January number of the Woman's 
Suffrage} Journal, edited by {Lydia Becker, 
and published in Manchester, England, has 
just come to hand. It is literally crowded 
with reports of the work done last year. They 


ings, under the supervision of 44 committees ; 
and on the 17th of January held a public’meet- 
ing to discuss among other things “the modes 
of action to be adopted during the parliamen- 
tary session.”’ They are thoroughly in earnest 
and will leave no means untried to secure suf- 
frage for women on the same terms as men. 
So the good cause goes on everywhere. 


—<—— 


“THE NOBLE SEX.” 


A highly educated American woman, whom 
I am proud to claim as a friend, once employ- 
ed a French tutor in Paris, to assist her in 
teaching Latin to her little grandson. The 


mar, written in hisown Janguage, with which 
my friend was quite pleased, until she came 
to a passage relating to the masculine gender 
in nouns, and claiming grammatical prece- 


is the noble sex—‘‘le sexe noble.” “Upon 
that,” she said, “I burst forth in indignation, 
and the poor teacher soon retired, But I do 
not believe,” she added, “that the Frenchman 


has the slightest conception, to this moment, | 


what I could find in that phrase to complain 
of.” 

I do not suppose he could. From the time 
when the Salique Law set French women 
aside from the royal succession, on the ground 
that the kingdom of France was ‘‘too noble 
to be ruled by a woman,’’ the assumption of 
nobility has been all on one side. The State 
has strengthened the church, the church has 
strengthened the State; and the result of 
all is that French grammarians follow both 
these high authorities. When even the good 
Petre Hyacinthe teaches, through the New 
York Independent, that the husband is to di- 
rect the conscience of his wife, as the father 


’| directs that of his child, what higher philoso- 


phy can you expect of any Frenc::man than 
to maintain the claims of “‘/e sexe noble ?” 

We see the consequence, even among the 
most heterodox Frenchmen. Rejecting all 
other precedents and authorities, the poor 
Communists still held to this. Consider, for 
instance, this translation of a marriage-con- 
tract under the Commune, which lately came 
to light in a trial reported in the Gazette des 
Tribunaus :— 

“FRENCH REPUBLIC.—The citizen Anet, 
son of Jean Louis Anet, and the citoyenne 
Maria Saint—she engaged to follow the said 
citizen everywhere and to love him alwa;s.— 
Anet. Maria Saint. Witnessed by the un- 
dermentioned citizen and citoyenne, Fourier, 
Laroche. Paris, April 22, 1871.” 

What a comfortable “one-sided reciprocity”’ 
is this. Poor citoyenne, Maria Saint, even 
when all human laws have suspended their 
action, still holds by her French grammar, 
still must annex herself to /e sexe noble. She 
still must follow citizen Anet as the feminine 
pronoun follows the masculine, or as a verb 
agrees with its nominative case in number 
and in person. But with what a lordly free- 
dom from all obligation does citizen Anet, 
representative of this nobility of sex, accept 
the allegiance! The cit'zeness may “follow 
him,” certainly,—so long as she is not in the 
way,—and she must “love him always;’’ but 
he is not bound. Why should he be? 


French grammar. 

Yet, after all is said and done, there is a 
brutal honesty in this frank subordination of 
the woman according to the grammar. It 
has the same merit with the old Russian mar- 
riage-consecration. ‘‘Here wolf, take thy 
lamb,” which at least put the thing clearly, 
and made no nonsense about it. I do not 


ritual is now so severely simple as that, but I 
know that in some rural villages of that coun- 
try, the bride is still married in a mourning- 
gown. Ishould think she would be. 


“Sentimental Journey,” that “they order this 
matter better in France.” But the lesson is 
the same in America, 
but here, that the President of the leading 
‘Female College” began his academlc year by 
announcing to his young pupils their hopeless 
inferiority, as being, after all, only women. It 
was here that John Hay proclaimed lately, 
with a condescension more insulting than re- 
proof, “‘There is nothing stronger than a wo 
man’s weakness, or weaker than a woman's 
strength.” (“Castilian Days,” p. 170.) It 
will be a long time before “le seze noble” will 
have the grace to forego its exclusive preten- 
sions, even here; long, perhaps, before that 
can be said of any American Statesman, 
which Prescott says of Charles V., in those 
earlier “Castilian Days”: “He seems to have 
been as well read in the characters of women 
as of men; and as a natural consequence, it 
may be added, had formed a high estimate of 
the capacity of the sex. In proof of which, 





have six local societies; have had 135 meet- 


Frenchman brought with him a Latin grani- | 


dence for it on the ground that the male sex | rojjing began. Familiar it was to some of us,| ed. Cries of delight and surprise broke from | 


—— = 


ment of his States to women, but entrusted 

them with some of his most delicate political 
| negotiations.” (Prescott’s Philip L., vol. 1., 
|p. 90.) The king who did this might well 
| claim personal nobility among his attributes. 
T. W. H. 


next morning, a grand mountainous outline 
stretched itself before our eyes. W> saw this 
wonderful, disputed country, the is and of San 
Domingo. 

Puerta Plata, our first harborin San Domin- 
go, has now been before our eyes for some 
eight hours. Destroyed by the Spaniards in 
1864, and cruelly injured by a recent fire, it yet 
seems a thrifty, business sort of place, pictur- 
| esque in spite of itself, and bent mostly on 
| HARBOR OF PuERTA PLATA, Feb. 19,1872. | trade. The buildings, light in color and most- 

Dear Boston, dearer Journal, and dearest ly red-roofed, are grouped around the water’s 
| Club :—It is seven days to-day since the steam- | edge. On the left of the town rises Mount Is- 
| er “Tybee” carried us out of New York Har- | abel Y. Torres, the loftiest summit of the 
| bor, amid the parting compliments and good | northern coast-range of the island. On its 
| wishes of friends and relatives. | right a grassy slope stretches to a point crown- 
The passage to the Narrows looked smooth | ed with a circular fort, much dilapidated. The 


—_——<——-_- 


| SAN DOMINGO CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
| WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 





|enough. The wind promised to be fair, and so | moment for going on shore was of course con- | 
templated by us with lively interest. It came | 


| a good start, a very important matter, was 
| given us. Once outside, however, the wind at last. A brief row carried us toa sort of jet- 
| proved its inconstant character, and the usual | ty, quite picturesque, at whose steps we land- 
| who succumbed and went to our berths with | those to whom tropical scenes were entirely 
| a sense of the future resurrection which would | new; and much here was new to all of us. 


It | 


; would be quite contrary to the spirit of the 


know that anywhere in France the wedding | 


We certainly cannot say, as in Sterne’s | 


It was not in France, | 


| redeem the pa-nful experience of the hour. We 
| had often failen thus, to rise again victorious. 
But to the junior partners of the expedition 
the dark moment came with no such recollec- 
| tion of former conquest and compensation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
' 


We, the veterans, from our tossing couches, | 


| pitied and consoled them accordingly. Dur- 
ing the first three days, tropical investments 


| 
were at adiscount. Tales of flying fish, Port- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| uguese men of war, and the like, promises of | 


| 
| oranges and bananas ad infinitum elicited no 


| sunile. . 
| The young friends doubted whether they 
| should live to reap these promised advantages 
of mid-winter expatriation. Let no one in this 
| connection suppose that youth is more hope- 
| ful than age. The hope of youth is greatest 
| in quantity—the hope of age is sounder and 
| more enduring in quality. 
| The first half of the voyage was, naturally 
and inevitably, a jumble of discomforts, tem- 
| pered by human sympathy and kindness, The 
| Captain, a worthy old sea-dog, feigned great 
| indignation at the supineness of the sea-sick 
| people, to whom he not the less gave his cabin, 
| and every possible indulgence. Those impor- 
| tant functionaries, the steward aad steward- 
| ess, were vigilant and compassionate. The 
| cook supplied gruel at all hours—tbhe resource 
| of ice was unlimited. But to all of those alle- 
| viations a still greater one was added, A per- 
sonality, shrouded in mystery, which we shall 
| simply name the Judge, hovered around the 
| desperate people with ever helpful minis- 
| tration. This friend had wonderful resources 
| stowed away in the ice box. The bare 
| mention of these awoke a certain interest 
in those to whom the very suggestion of ordi- 
nary food had become antipathetic. Roast 
| partridges and a little whiff of iced cham- 
| paign effected, in time, extraordinary cures, 
and the Judge’s patients were certainly es- 
teemed happy by those who observed his en- 
| couraging method. 
| At last, curative agencies became superflu- 
ous. The winds moderated, and the sea went 
down into tropical calm. And then the youth- 
ful people took courage exceedingly, and 
| thought they never had wished to go back, or 
to be thrown overboard. And the threat ut- 
tered by one young person, of marrying a mu- 
latto and settling in San Domingo, in prefer- 
ence to the remotest contemplation of a re- 
turn, was shyly repudiated. 

For we had one day on board, the last out 
of sight of land, which day was of velvet from 
its clear beginning to its mellowend. The 
ocean like a mill-pond, and of a blue which 
should be called “despair to dyers.”” The flat- 
tering, fluttering breeze, caressing every north- 
ern cramp out of nerves aud muscles, coming 
close to one’s face and saying, “Tell me, now, 
were you ever blown about and buffeted, and 
brought to your wits’ ends by my hateful rel- 
atives of the North Eastern coast? Pray, 
| dear madam, do you at this moment recall 
Park street corner, and would you wish to 
encounter it?” The lovely uplifting and 
down-letting of the sun—the noonday bright- 
ening aud afternoon deepening into a purple 
mystery of which the discreet stars gave ouly 
hints and motions of intelligence, as of a se- 
cret entrusted to them, but not to be revealed. 
Fizally the deep hush and quiet of night. 
This dim sketch must stand for that uncon- 
scious glory in the same proportion in which 
an obituary notice stands for a precious and 
beautiful life. 

All day long the awning was spread on the 
upper deck, and our dear ones fluttered about 
in new and strange delight. Voices of youths 
and maidens complimented each other with 
the nsic of nature.! Elders’said, “Thank Gud, 
they are well and happy ;’’ and held on to their 
well-tried constitutions and time-honored prin- 
ciples. At sunset the light of Turk’s Island 
came in view—the first terrestrial object seeu 








| The shoal waters near the shore were alive 


with small carts, drawn each by one bullock, | 
and employed in transporting the cargo of the 
steamer from the lighters which first received | 
it to whatever final place of deposit awaited it. | 
These little bulls have rather an Egyptian cast | 
of countenance, and are at once wretched and | 
comic. The black drivers struck at them with | 
a broad and good-natured intonation. The | 
cart somewhat resembles a leagthwise section | 
of a hogshead, accidentally poised on two | 


| wheels. 








he not only repeatedly committed the govern- 





since New York; aud before breakfast time, 


Our first visit was to the hotel Dalmeyda, | 
where we passed through a tolerable bar-room | 
into a dining saloon of reasonable dimensions. | 
The sun is overpowering, but the delicious | 
breeze tempers the heat. We enjoy a cup of 
black coffee, lime lemonade, and a stout ra- | 
tion of oranges and bananas. Refreshed by | 
these gifts and creatures, we wander about the 
streets of the little town, attracted by the 
shops in which the most ordinary articles take 
a certain interest from the newness of their 
coloring and grouping. We visit the house of | 
Senor Gonzales, late collector of the Port, and 
are very hospitably received. The furniture 
is all cane-bottomed, as in Cuba. A piano- 
forte, a baby’s cradle, and a sewing machine, 
are prominent articles in the salon, and might 
appear to promise the combination so much 
talked of now-a-days, of high with famil- 
iar art. A baby is presented for our inspec- | 
tion, a cool little creature, arrayed in a single 
garment of the thinnest linen cambric. The 
young mother seems very gentle and quiet, 
confesses to skill with the sewing machine, 
and to inaction with regard to the piano-forte. 
A pair of glass candlesticks with handsome 
shades having attracted our attention, we re- 
ceive them asa gift, in Spanish fashion, but 
are notallowed, as usual in such cases, to re- 
turn them. 

- In the afternoon we again visited the shore, 
and enjoyed along ramble, culminating with | 
a sunset, in view of the mountains and the | 
sea. And here some thoughts suggested | 
themselves which we will record in the shape 
of a brief meditation. 

Let us enter with a renewed spirit into the | 
enjoyment of this most lovely region. This | 
resplendent haze which we now see was the | 
frontispiece of something more glorious even 
than itself, of a great gospel of deliverance 
for all races of men, America was the ge- 
ographical New Testament, which gave room | 
for that freedom of action which initiates the | 
embodiment of the new spiritual dispensation. 
The freedom of suffering,—the old world gave 
this to its Christians. The freedom of ac- 
tion—the new world has this precious gift. 
May our pleasures ever be fruitful ones. As 
the gracious flower bears the indispensable 
seed, so may the bloom of these tropical hours 
have its harvest in true Christian aud demo- 
cratic action and experience. 

Let us who come here bring no new greed 
nor vanity. But let a loving web of gratitude 
be woven by us across the waters. Let this 
far land be brought by us into the energetic 
nursing of the great young mother, who scat- 
ters her children over two continents, and 
gathers them by the bond of love. Let Amer- 
ica say of the fair islands what Christ said of 
his apostles: ‘‘Mine they were for thou gavest 
them me.” And let the same Power which 
guided the Discoverer across the pathless 
sea guide us to the true method of action, to 
the true solution of such great hopes, such 
unlimited possibilities. Amen, so be it. In 
all the bulk and multitude of the cargoes we 
may bring here, let not that small mustard 
seed of faith be wanting, in comparison with 
whose grand growth even tropical vegetation 
vanishes to nothing. 

And let this prayer, which is not of person- 
al alone, but of public import, let it appropri- 
ately end my first letter from the tropics. | 

J. W. B 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


A young lady of Lewiston has made appli- 
cation at one of the law offices in that city, to 
study law. 

Not a single person has visited the Rev. Mr- 
Watson, the English wife murderer, since his 
eonviction. 

Mrs. Stone and her travelling school of thir- 
teen American ladies, who are making the tour 

of Europe, have arrived in Paris. 

Three ladies in Newton, and two in Milford;. 
Mdss., were on Monday last, elected on the 
school committees of those towns. 

Adelina Patti, now the Marquise of Caux,. 
used to run barefooted in the streets of New 
York. Frank Mayo does now. 

A most estimable lady, Mrs. George W- 
| Reed, has been elected superintendent of 
| schools at Montpelier, Vermont. 
| Gail Hamilton is enjoying the fruits of her 
| “Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” which 
| has passed in circulation beyond the fourth 








| thousand. 


Respectable women do not go to the theater 
in China, and only the demi-monde are to be 
seen there. The theater and gambling are a 
Chinaman’s two pleasures. 


Miss Lucy Clapp, a young woman of marked 
abilities and excellent success as a teacher, has 
been elected a member of the school committee 
iu the tofvn of Mansfield, Mass. 


Women never appeared upon the stage 
among the ancients, their parts were represent; 
ed by men until as late as 1662, when Charles 
II. first encouraged their public appearance. 

Madame Moscheles, the widow of the emi- 
nent composer, is at present engaged in writing 
the life of her husband. The work is to ap- 
pear simultaneously in English 4nd German. 

The Christian Union says that the reports 
of the accident to Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in Flori- 
da, were exaggerated, and that she is “now 
able to pursue, in good health, her usual ayo- 
cations.” 

Fanny Ellsler, the once famous danseuse, is 
sixty-two years of age, and still in the enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of life. Her home is in 
Holland, where she is remarkabie for liberali-- 
ty and charity. 


The Baroness Burdett Coutts, who is always 


| engaged in some deed of charity, has agaim 


commenced to erect houses for the poor of 
London, and a large drinking fountain in Ed- 
inburgh Scotland. 

Matilda Heron returned to the stage because 
she was compelled to do so by pecuniary ne~ 
cessity, to support herself and little daughter. 
Her once ample fortune has been entireiy lost 
to her, it is said, unfairly. 

Revenge is sweet. A widow won $90,000 
from a German gambler at Baden-Baden, and 
a French general, whose hatred of Germany 
is undying, married the avenger of his coun- 
try, and the $90,000. 

The case of Mrs. Jane Madden against the 
Staten Island Ferry Company to recover $5000 
for the death of her husband, killed by the 
Westfield explosion, was decided Saturday im 
favor of the plaintiff for the full amount. 

A young lady of Toledo graduated from Gran- 
ville Female College last summer, went home, 
took charge of the books of her father, a physi- 
cian, collected his bills, and acted as his business 
agent. On her birthday the father presented 
her with $1000. 

Adelaide Murdoch delivered a lectuve last 
evening.'in the church, corner of Fifteenth and 
Lombard streets, Baltimore. Her subject 
was, ‘Woman Suffrage—a Woman’s True Po- 
sition.” The lecture was well. delivered and 
attentively listened to by the audience. 

Mademoiselle Marie Marimon is said to have 
received most flattering offers of engagements 
both from Russia and America. These offers 
have reached the enormous sum of seventy 
thousand franes ($14,000) per night. This is 
the largest sum, without exception, ever paid 
to any prima donna. 


Miss Persis Bel! is not one of the soulful, 
spirituelle artists, but a good, bonest-looking 
American girl, with a remarkable talent for 
music, which she has cultivated, making the 
violin a speciality. She is a native of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, only thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, though with a plump, English face and 
figure, she looks older. 


A new magazine has appeared, called “The 
Fine Arts; a Journal of the Polite World.’”* 
It is edited by Laura Keene, and is published 
by a company of wealthy ladies, we are told. 
A circular sent out to announce its advent 
says: “It will be devoted to art in all its 
branches, but more especially to the polite arts, 
which embrace the whole field of intellectual 
culture, and the refinement of social life,” 
whatever this may mean, 
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SHALL SHE VOTE! 


We ask the ballot for woman, not because 
she asks for it, nor because so many earnestly 
plead for it, but because she is deprived of a 
God-given right. 

Are they not robbed ofa right, when the 
wives and mothers of our land plead for equal 
educational advantages, to secure which they 
contribute so largely, but in the enjoyment of 
which sheir daughters are forbidden to par- 
take? 

Womanly powers to-day require scope and 
opportunity; not a meagre pittance for the 
mind, not the crumbs whieh fall from boards 
well spread, but a full share of those feasts of 
intellect which only man is permitted to ap- 
proach. And why? Simply because man— 


the law-maker—himself forbids her presence. | 


That woman may become intellectually im- 
proved, that she may be brought into contact 
with the progressive thoughts and ideas of the 
world, that she may become a more interest- 
ing companion to man, I answer my question 
in the affirmative. 


the ballot will assist in stimulating an ambi- 
tion to know something, and do something be- 


ing some of the responsibilities generally mo- 





this “consummation so devoutly to be wish- 


ed” we may well despair of the generations | man dare have attempted, into the interior of 
| the country. In this way she visited every | 
Meanwhile, as a matter of justice, it should | noted tea district, made herself acquainted 

| be distinctly understood that men have no/ with the different kinds of tea and the modes | grasp his hand wrapped in his handkerchief, 
| part or lot in the matter, farther than to re-| of cultivation, and also familiar with the hab- | or even to retire behind a pillar, but insisting 


to come. 


gret the existeace of a disease which they 
cannot control; and generally to pay the cost 
of aggravating a trouble when they would so 


much prefer to pay for a cure. 


What woman wants to-day is development. 
Development of that wasted piece of mech- 
. anism, the mind, The mcre complete this de- 
velopment, the nearer will she approach her 
true position. All knowledge, whether of 
law, medicine, science, religion or politics, 
will help her. Every effort she may make 
for herself will raise her in the scale of social 
being. Asin the past she has advanced sole- 
ly by relying on herself, so will she in the 
future. That her advancement may be more 
rapid, that she may become a more active‘ 


. ALFRED BICKNELL. 
Malden, Mar. 17, 1872. 


ADAM THE GUILTY PARTY. 


An article entitled “Literature,” by S. 
Adams Lee, in Home and School, a periodical 
issued by Morton & Co, in Louisville, Ky., 
contains a paragraph charging Adam with 
causing the downfall of the race. Poor Eve 
has been so long biamed that it is refreshing 
to find a man who writes as follows :— 








member of the social body,that she may con- “Adam fell only when he had reached the 
tribute by her wisdom and sagacit; to the | climax ofearthly good. Fresh from the hands 
welfare of the community, give her ‘equality | of his Maker, gift after gift, glory after glory 
before the law.” H.s. w. | brought him to the full possession of the 

; ae ; | whole broad earth, when he rushed immediate- | 


‘ . ly upon the downward path, despoiling him- 
MAN MAN $, 
m4 ‘ seated — : ° ngs . | self ofthe purity and brightness of his nature, 
EAR Epitrors: — In your issue of Feb- 


toescape. My hope is that the possession of | she had known beforehand all that such an,;cers. Her duty was to teach among these 


yond the one subject of dress ; that the enlarged | made up her mind, no representation of ob- | requested her to select twenty young Siamese 
sphere of activities opening for women, their | stacles could daunt her, and so she sailed on 
better education in a self-supporting direction, | 
and their partaking of the duties, and assum- | and an unlimited bank credit, and found an | them ready to receive Lord John Hay with a | 


wopolized by men, will gradually wean them | before her return—sixteen months afterward. | 
from such superlative foolishness, and lead | Miss King did not content herself with stop-| presence ; and when the Englishman stood | 
them to see and to realize that life was meant | ping a few days here and a few days there, at , before them, they covered their faces first with | 
for nobler purposes than to act as “display | the open ports, examining the tea in store, 
forms” for the creations of fashion-orazed | and giving her orders. Immediately on her | shrieking. Illustrating some of the customs 
milliners and dressmakers. If these and kin- | arrival at any of the great centers, she engaged | of the priesthood, she told of a droll courtship 
dred instrumentalities shall fail to produce | a staff of coolies and her own conveyance, and | of her little English dressmaker by a Budd- 


| her opinions on the difference, or rather the 





| and plunged himself and his future progeny 
ruary 24th, Fanny Fern has uttered a vigor- | into the profoundest depths of temporal and | 
ous and much-needed protest against the lam- | spiritual ruin.’’ V.P. 
entable fashions prevailing in women’s dress; | : 
and while she writes for the latitude of New | 
York, her criticisms apply with equal force in | 


—_———_— — 


THE WOMAN'S TEA COMPANY. 
You have probably heard of the Woman's | 


| their kindly treatment of strangers, she insists 





undertaking involved, probably even her cour- | women, but other more arduous tasks were 
age would have failed her ; but once having | sometimes imposed upon her. Once the king 


women, array them in European clothing, 
her long journey, fortified by a stout heart | teach them European manners, and have 


| 


| Sow when he should enter the schoolroom, 
and then gracefully retire backwards from his 


opportunity to draw upon both extensively 


their hands and then with their skirts and fled 


hist priest, the suitor laboring under the dis- 
advantage of not being able to touch the wo- 
man whom he adored, and she resolutely re- 
fusing to join him in shaking his umbrella, to 


set out on a hazardous journey, which no | 


its, customs, manners and opinions of the in- | on making the salutation in broad daylight ; 
habitants. She visited them in their temples | and she told of the calmly indignant manner 
and their habitations, dined with the Mandar- with which, when his suit was rejected, he 


| and eleres. 
| ten, and each of the three others twenty per- 


ins, supped and played poker with the Caw- | 
padoreses, or active business women, who have 
large feet, make money and spend it, very 
much as some men do in this country, in eat- 
ing, drinking and playing cards, only the drink- 
ing is mainly tea. While in China she was 
determined, as far as possible, to do as the 
Chinese do, and her freedom from prejudice, 
her association on equal terms, her willing- 
ness to learn in any way she could all that it 
was desirable for her to know, not only gave 


her immense advantages in obtaining infor- | 


mation, but enabled her to penetrate into re- 
gions where no European foot had ever trod, | 
and make observations which few could make | 
without personal danger. 

It is very amusing to hear Miss King express 





similitude, between Chinese and American 
society. She cannot see that their habits of 


said, “Give me ba¢k my flower-pots if you will 
/not marry me.’’ The darker side of the §i- 


sacrificing three innocent men, whenever a 
new palace was built, by burying them alive 
on the threshold, that they might guard it for- 
ever. Butall her amusing stories, all the in- 
terest created by the tantalizing glimpses 
which she gave of the inner life of the Siamese 
did not so much move her audience as the 
affecting tale which she told of a woman, one 
of the Queen dowager’s slaves, beloved by a 
merchant to whom her mistress refused to sell | 
her ; of her final desperate plunge into the 
river, leaving the world to think her drowned | 
while she swam to the opposite shore, sought | 
Ler lover, was married to him, torn from him | 
after a few happy weeks, and taken back into | 
slavery ; of the weary months which she pass- 
ed afterward, chained to astone pillar in the 








amese history wasshown by the custom of 


FRANCE. 

The Academy of Sciences, at Paris, ( Acag- 
émie Royale des Sciences) founded in 1666, 
by Colbert, received the royal ratification in 
1699. Its members were divided into four 


| classes—honorary: members, active members 


or pensioraries (receiving salaries), associes 
The first class was to.contain 


sons. The president was appointed by the 
king out of the first class. From the second, 
a secretary and treasurer were selected. The 
Duke of Orleans, when regent, abolishtd 
the class of elerés and substituted for it two 
new classes, the one of which comprised 
twelve adjuncts and the other six associgs ; 
to which latter class no particular branch of 
science was assigned. A vice-president was 
to be appointed annually by the king from’ 
the first class, and a director and sub-direc- 
tor from .the second. In 1785, the king 
added classes for natura! history, agriculture, 
mineralogy and physics; so that the whole 
now consisted of eight classes. He also incor- 
porate the associes and the adjuncts. This 
Ac.demy has rendered many services to sci- 
ence, especially by its measurement of a de- 
gree of the meridian. 

Since 1699 it has, with a few exceptions, an- 
nually published a volume of its transaetions, 
which constitute a series of 139 volumes. 
Rouille de Meslay founded two prizes, which 
the Academy annually distributed; the first, 
of 2500 livres, for the promotion of physical 
astronomy; the secon, of 2000 livres, for that 
| of navigation and commerce, In 1793 the 
Academy was abolished, and the National 
Institute took its place and that of the other 
academies; but they were restored by Louis 
XVIII. (“Hacyclopedia Americana.”) 

We feel that this explanation can scarcely 
be rcg*rded as inappropriate, since so few of. 
us have any distinct idea of the origin and 
functions of the Academy at Paris, although 





expression, of training of women, of social | open court-yard ; of her rescue, partly effected | its name is constantly in the mouth of every 
etiquette, differ very widely from ours, and in | by the influence of Mrs. Leonowens with the | Frenchman, as the court from whose decision 


some respects,in the laws of hospitality, in 


Massachusetts. In common with a large ma- | Tea Company, one of the latest and most | Woyst vices, she says, are practised in the open | 


jority of mea, as I believe, I cry amen and | curious developments of modern progress ;| ports, have been taught and encouraged by 
amen, to her appeal to her sisters to reform | some of the facts concerning it will bear rep- | Europeans, and are not known in the interior. 
those abuses of dress which threaten to bring | etition. Its principal representatives are Miss | Miss King succeeded in obtaining the codper- 
the whole sex to a state of physicah, if not King and Mme. Demorest, two women as op- ation of the most distinguished and influen- 
mental, helplessness. But I want to say a posite in personal appearance and, apparently, | tial persons in the places where she visited, 
few words in regard to one expression which | in tastes and pursuits, as the poles, yet both | 4nd has brought home a tea, to which she has 
she uses, She says, “What fathers, husbands, | the natural products of our soil and the pe- | Secured the sole right and title, which is, to 
brothers, lovers, can be thinking about to be | culiar genius of our institutions. Mme. Dem- | Say the least of it, superior to any other which 


willing that the women they love and respect | orest has long been known as a capable and Ihave seen on this continent. It possesses 
should appear in public, looking like women | energetic representative of American ideas in the body of, without the rankness and with 
dress and fashion ; Miss King has been less | #8 infinitely finer flavor than, the English 
pubiicly known as one of the cleverest and | breakfast tea. That it is a genuine tea no one 


whom they despise, is a marvel tome. Why | 
they do not say this to them, and shame them 


into a decent appearance—I do not know.” | most successful operators in real estate on | °42 doubt, and it seems wonderfully well adapt- | 


This language shows that in common with 

many others, she is mistaken on one point. 

Fathers, husbands and brothers are not willing 

that “the women they love” should dress in the | 
present “‘style;"’ a style which would be ridic- 
ulous, if it were not fraught with such serious 
consequences; and many of them often do 
say so to them, and endeavor by all their pow- 
ers of persuasion, and reason, and ridicule, to | 
induce them to dress plainly and simply. | 
These men, by thousands, all over the land, | 
see and deeply regret the tendency of “‘the | 


New York Island. By her own efforts she has 


ed to suit all tastes. One of the largest tea 


amassed a fortune of at least a million dollars, | importers confessed the other day that he had 


| 
and considers it so easy to make money that 


she asserts she could just as well make half a | 
million more if she tried, but has no desire for | 
it; she thinks she has enough. Her own | 


| habits are simple to severity, though she will- | 


ingly spends a great deal for the comfort, or 


never tasted any exactly like it, that he did 
not know where to place it, but that he in- 


| tended being supplied with it for his own pri- 


vate table. It is called the “Mandarin’’ tea, 
and the Woman’s Tea Company, represented 
by its president, Mme. Demorest, intends to 


deep, quiet joy with which the poor woman | 
found herself able to return to her husband. 
In these days when there are so many ladies 
on the platform, and so few who have much | 
to say there, such a lecturer as Mrs Leono- | 
wens is a most acceptable acquisition, and if | 
as Mr. Fields hinted when introducing her, we | 
should ever be so fortunate as to hear her | 
again, we shall be prepared for a lecture of 
rarely absorbing interest.—Globe. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


STARTLING SPEECH ON 
HUNGARIAN DIET, 





Parliament). the advancement of women was 


resentative Magiar, during the course of an 
address on some other topic. Although ad- 
monished with frequency by the president to 


| King ,and partly by the strict justice exercised | there is no appeal in the matter of language, 
| by a female justice who did not hesitate to | ete. 
| they are immeasurably our superiors. Their | bring the Queen dowager to trial, and of the the ardor of aspiration in France, we give the 


To show, then, how high-reaching is 


following bits from a recent article in the 

French newspaper entitled, ‘‘The Future of 

Women.”’ 
WOMEN AND THE ACADEMY. 

When a deed of justice is done in broad day- 
light, it not only gives pleasure to those whom 
it reinstates or whose «haracters it clears up, 
but it also brings hope to all the oppressed. 

I speak of the reception of M. Littré at the 
| Acsdemy, an act of courage rising above the 
| furious diatribes of the enemies of science and. 


| of free thought. 


FRANCHISE IN THE | 


Let us say it aloud—not in blame of the 
past nor in praise of the present—but as an 


At a recent session of this body (now free | encouragement and a hope: the final opeaing 
to sit and act independently of the Austrian of this road, however slight as yet, arouses 


| many hearts oppressed by injustice. 


championed in a very spirited manner by Rep- | 


Are we not tempted to hope all things from 
a force which has finally asserted itself? 

This is why we women, whose intelligence, 
though equal to that of man, is neither devel- 


J.K.A. * 


| confine its operations to this tea only. 

Just now the company is busy fitting out | 
its headquarters at 833 Broadway. A mag- 
nificent carpet covers the floor, Chinese and | 
Japanese pictures embroidered upon satin | 


even for the gratification of the whims of those 
around her. She owns animmense amount 
of property in the upper part of the island, and 
lives there, with an aged mother and bachelor 


“stick to his subject,’ the speaker continued | oped nor cultivated,—ou whom are imposed 
with great fervor his peroration on the fair | aj! the prejudices and errors which are born of 
sex, adverting to the fall of our first parents, | ignorauce—claim that right to intellectual and 
to the Amazons, to the ch:valry of women, | moral development which shall permit the 
etc. Although greeted witn hearty and con- | greatest among us to raise their eyes also 
tinued laughter, he demanded for all women | towards the immortal assembly. 


women they love,” to follow on and on, from | prother, in a large, rambling house, heated | 
one senseless extreme to another still more | jike a brick oven with two furnaces, surround- 
senseless and frivolous; and wonder where | ed by an abundance of stable-yard and garden, 


' cover the walls, Chinese curiosities of all kinds 
| decorate the room. With all the capital, en- | 


all this infatuation is to end. The question and with a determined aspect of comfort rath- | &'y, enterprise and good-will which has been | 





of cost in dollars, with most men, is an impor- | er than style. Her kindness of heart and will-| Put into it, the Woman's 
| bound to succeed. With women at the head 


_ tant one, and with but few the most impor- 
tant. If the advice of men could influence 
women in this matter, we might hope for some 
speedy reform; but as it is, they are power- 
less. The influence of one “fashionable” | 
dress-maker and half-a-dozen “fashionable” 
ladies, is more than a match for half the men | 
in Boston. Whatever the controlling motive 
may be, it originates with the women them- 
selves,and upon them rests the sole responsi- | 
bility. It seems to me thata weak and foolish 
desire to “adorn’’ themselves in such manner | 
as their female observers will think “fashiona- | 
ble,’ and “‘becoming,’’ and “stylish,’’ and | 
“pretty,’’ regardless of propriety, or health, or 
comfort, underlies it all. seartily do I adyo- | 
cate the ballot for women. If itis my “right,” | 
it is the “right” of my wife also. If it is | 
merely a “privilege,” a convenient form of | 
expressing an opinion, I can cunceive of no 
good reason why she should be debarred the | 

¢. But that they are, with comparatively | 
few exceptions, qualified to exercise that right | 
or privilege now, [ do not believe. Any per- 
son whose whole life is bound up in arraying | 
herself in something “new and stylish,’’ will | 
need a long training before she is competent | 
to express an intelligent opinion upon public | 
questions. We judge people both by what 
they do and by what they say; and I submit | 
that the appearance and conversation of many | 
women justify the belief that upon the sub- | 
ject of dress they are insane. The most lam- | 
entable feature of the case is that the mauia | 
is not confined to those usually styled “‘fash- | 
ionable,’’ but extends to, and influences in| 
some degree, many a most exemplary wife and | 


mother. So powerful and insidious is the | 


ingness to gratify others cannot be better il- 


lustrated than by the relation of the fullowing | Of it, money at the back of it, and a tea which 


incident, which is given without permission : 


Her mother, who is almost a centenarian, took | S¢¢ how it can fail. 


cannot be surpassed in the front of it, I do not 
VENI, VIDI. 


it into her head some years ago that she could | —44vertiser. 


eat nothing unless it was baked in an old-fash- 
ioned “brick oven.” To please her whim, 
Miss King tore down and built up, and finally | 


_—— 


MES. LEONOWENS'S LECTURE. 


To attempt to compress all that one knows | 
had a regular old-style brick oven constructed, | of a country in which one has passed six event- | 


at a cost of several huudred dollars, and every | ful years into a lecture lasting ninety minutes, 
week, as long as het mother's notion lasted, | naturally produces a rather confusing mixture 


the oven was heated at considerable expense | 
and trouble with hard wood, and loaves, pies, 
cakes and baked beans were brought forth, 
brown and steaming, looking as nearly as pos- | 
sible like the products of the brick oven of her | 
young days. 

Miss King has littlé sympathy with women’s | 
woes, but she has hearty help and encourage- 
ment for those who vant, and are willing, to 
work. Her own experience has been that | 
women Ca make money justas well as men | 
if they try, but she insists upon it that they | 


| shall try, and try hard, before asking for help | 


from others. For years Miss King, with Ma- | 
dam Demorest and other ladies, had been ma- | 
turing a plau for establishing a great business | 
house for women, owned by women, carried | 
on by women, the profits divided by women. | 
A bank was proposed and thought favorably | 
of for a time, but finally Miss King, who is a) 
great tea-drinker, who remembered still the 
choice tea uf ‘‘Salem,” when that town was | 
the principal tea port in this country, and was | 
rather given to anathematizing the mixed | 
compounds to which she had been condemned | 
of iate years, suggested a Woman’s Tea Com- | 
pany, and solved the principal difficulty by 


| tale. 


of descriptions of manners, and customs, of per- 
sonal reminiscences, of law, religion and mo- 
rality, but when the country described is Siam 
and the speaker is Mrs. Leonowens, those who 
hear her do not criticise but listen with pleas- 
ure which increases with each revelation that 
she makes of that country, as strange to most 


of us as to the gentleman who said that his | 


whole knowledge of Siam was included in the 
two words “Siamese twins.” The new lectur- 
er makes no pretensions to oratory, her man- 
ner being better suited to the drawing-room 
than to the platform, her style of speaking 
purely conversational, and her voice, except 
when she is much affected, high pitched, and 
hardly strong enough to filla large hall. How- 
ever, all defects of voice or manner are for- 
gotten in the charm of her story before she has 
talked ten minutes,and her audience sit as 
attentive as children who hear a new fairy 
In April, 1362, the King Somdetch-Phra 
Paramendr Maha Mongkut determined that 
his children and wives should learn English, 
and selected Mrs. Leonowens, who had some 
knowledge of Oriental languages, to fill the 
place of governess, and soon after she arrived 


at Bangkok, the Venice of the East, with its | 


poison, that thousands of our best wouen are | proposing to herself tu explore China and Ja- | scores of bridges, and its inner “City of Veiled 
loaded with “‘chignon,” and “pannicr,” and | pan and find out what could be done toward | Women,’ closed to all but the King and the 


other excrescences which they utterly detest, 


| securing for the new association the sole con- | priests who perform the morning service, with 


but from which they feel themselves powerless | tro] of a first-class brand of genuine tea. If its female guards, soldiers, police, and artifi- 


Tea Company is | fe : 
| state that out of 5,690,000 women in Hungary, | 


born or naturalized in the country equal po- | 
litical rights with men. We are indebted to 
the Clio, a Greek paper published in Trieste, 
for this information. Its editor goes on to 


Under such 
circumstances their advancement must, of 


only 1,280,000 are able to read. 


What is the Academy in point of fact, if it 
be n.t the conservative hearthstone of the 
lights of science and of literature, from what- 
ever side they come? 

Why, then, if she worthily understands her 
mission, does she deliberately ward off cer- 
tain illustrious names, for the sole reason that 


| course, be gradual; but all must admire the | they are feminine? 


co.irage, enthusiasm and energy of Represen- | 


| tative Magiar,a member of the extreme left 
| or liberal party. 
THE POPULATION OF GREECE. 

This is the only country kuown to statistics 
| where. a plurality of men is found to exist. 
| The census of 1870 shows that out of 1,457,- 
| 804 souls in Greece proper (of course the race 

is scattered in larger numbers throughout 
| Turkey, etc.,) 754,176 are males, leaving only 
703,716 females. This state of things, though 
| showing clearly that Greece means to con- 
| tinue, will excuse her for not taking a stand 
similar to that of Massachusetts, wit her wo- 
man's majority of 70,000. Old ladies would 
say that this portends war on the part of the 


Hellenic race. 
| 


ENGLAND. 
A thrilling scene took place in a London 
} church (Auglican) this winter. "A bride, 
| who must have been in the habit of weighing 
her words, refused, in presence of the assem 
| bled “wedding guests,” to make the promise 
| to obey. The intense agitation among friends 
| and godparents can readi'y be conceived, the 
| young “‘cynosure of all eyes’’ alone remaining 
| calm and unmoved. Her lover, who had pre- 
| viously approved of her sentiments, proved re- 
| calcitrant as a bridegroom, and chid her for 
| her nonconformity. The party broke up with 
such cheer as may be imagined, aud repaired 
to their respective homes, instead of to the 


are suing the faithless bridegroom. 
The last number of the Westminster [e- 


view contains an article on the “Political Dis- 
abilities of Women’’ which all who have ac- 
cess to this admirable periodical wil!) do well 
to peruse. 





| 


* om * * _ * 

When a medal is of gold, the wise man does 
not heed the image,-he throws it into the 
great crucible, where it lends its brilliancy to 


the very copper. 
i = 


NELLY LIEUTIER. 
—_—_—— 


WOMAN IN ARABIA. 


A writer in the Cornhi/l Magazine has had 
an interview with an Arab prince, and gives 
the following as his views on the woman ques- 
tion: “English women think of themselves, al- 
ways think of themselves, think very much of 
themselves, think very little of their husbands; 
so they are very disobedient and self-willed, do 
what they like, and will not do what their hus- 
bands like; but Arab women think more of 
their husbands than themselves ; they are obedi- 
ent; they are much better than English womea; 
atwan may do with them just as he pleases. Sup- 
pose she should disobey him—what does he ? He 
says to her, ‘By Allah! I willleave you.’ . And 
if she disobeys three times, and he says that 
three times, she is no longer his wife; she 
must go back to her father’s house. But sup- 
pose an Englishman marry a woman, and she 
proves to have a very bad temper and disobey 
him always; a very hot tongue, and scold all 
day and night too; lead him a deuce of a life’ 
make him sweat very much with trouble; 


wedding breakfast. The parents of the bride | ™4ke him wish to kill himself—what can he 


do? He can do nothing; he must keep her 
and must not take any other woman to wife to 
comfort him. Ah! the Arab custom is better 
than the English custom; and the Arab wo 





men are better fur the men than the English 
women. I am sure of that.’’ 


i 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


In the present division of labor in the do- 
mestic firm wives are no less self-supporting 
than husbands; they work as hard as men do, 
and if their work is of inferior quality and in- 
dicative of a lower state of intelligence, it is to 
pe attributed not to a want of intellectual ca- 
pacity, but to the peculiar education demanded 
to fit them for their present wifehood. There- 
fore it should be considered skill rather than 
the want of skill,—since it is an essential ele- 
ment in the training that fits them for their 
present position. The art by which one 
is enabled to assume to be a foo] has always 
commanded a high money value. This is said 
in answer to those who maintain that women 
are inferior in intelligence to men. But in 
America, there is at least a large minority of 
the people who would claim that the average 
intelligence of the women of the country is 
not inferior to that of the men. However 


this may be, the almost universal verdict | 


is, that if they are inferior, it is due to the 


disabilities attendant upon their social and | 


industrial position. It will doubtless be asked 
what right wives have to demand equality of 


wages with husbands, when unmarried wo- | 


men cannot command this equality? This 
question has a good show of reason, and it is 
probably impossible to deal with it on any 
other basis than that of supply and demand, 
which regulates all other questions of wages. 
If a large part of the married women could 


be induced to league together and make a | 
strike, they could unquestionably accomplish | 


it at once;—but the strike that is preposing, 


and is sure to come soon, will be .the demand 


of a large number of both married and un- 


married women for the suffrage. As soon as | 
the league is large enough to indicate the codp- | 
eration of even a promising minority, their | 


demands will be both honorably and cordially 
met. Almost at once, such legislation will 
follow as will secure to husband and wife 
equality in moneyed conditions, and a recog- 


nized equivalency in the parts of the domestic | 


duties that each shall perform. Woman's 
wages will be but little less slow in rising to 
an equality with men’s. I do not mean abso- 
lute equality, but equal wages for equal work: 
for the work of unmarried women, at least for 
a long time, will of necessity on the whole be 
less efficient than the work of men. They 
will not enter upon il with the expectation 
of permanency, and hence will be wanting in 
that degree of zest that attaches itself to pro- 
spective life work. Doubtless various branches 
of industry will adjust themselves to the neces- 
sities of these short business careers,—just as 
teaching has done, when we find that youth in 


itself has especial adaptations to the work, | 


which go far to offset the want of experience. 
Work enough will be found as soon as women 
are bold enough to undertake it. Of course 
this work will not demand the highest wages; 


men of corresponding age and “inexperience | 


do not receive high wages; but it will receive 
such wages as the work can command irre- 


spective of sex. There will always be some 


women: who do not marry, just as there are 
men who do not marry. 
mental constitution may render it judicious 
not to do so, or, more frequently, they will not 
chance to meet men whose life partnership 
promises to add anything to the happiness or 
usefulness of their own lives. 
mitted that when women find no difficulty in 
attaining wealth and honor in their own name, 
they will not marry so unconditionally as at 
present, These women who do not marry are 


going to form the base of supply for arguments | 
in support of woman’s claim for equality with | 


men. Ido not expect there will be many wo- 


men lawyers, but there will be enough to help | 
to show what possibilities women exchange | 


for wifehood, and hence to establish their 


claim to equal shares in the profits of the do- | 


mestic partnership. I think there will ulti- 
mately be more women physicians than men 
physicians, but even this will make a very 
small proportion of the whole number of wo- 


men in any community. Others will enter 


other professional callings. 

What proportion I cannot say, and would 
not even venture to suggest ; but the statement 
of one principle makes the matter plain. If 


marriage is the natural condition for women, | 


it is so because it offers them a higher degree 
of well-being than they can otherwise get; if 
it does this, they will marry. No one can be- 
lieve they wouldjwork against their interests 
in this matter any more than elsewhere; and 
in those cases where it is not to their interest 
to marry, there can be no obligation in favor 
of marriage. When I have heard this argument 


rom men, that, if women are allowed the same | 


advantages as men in the legislation and indus- 
tries of the country, there will be fewer mar- 
riages, it has seemed to me the most complete 
self-condemnation; and a confession of crimes 
much greater than are usually charged upon 
them. 


~~ | son that most women are to be wives that the 


Peculiar physical or | 


It must be ad- | 


Could I believe the statement I should | 


| Selves into the dual groups of husband and | ing these relations. A strange contradiction 
wife as nature intended, let women be slaves | is apparent in the arguments of our oppo- 
| equals or superiors; and it is for the very rea- | nents upon this point. 
They maintain that if women are raised to 
| interests of this question center so largely | an equality with men, divorces will be more 
| about the domestic partnership; and the | frequent, and this they deplore chiefly because 
| question is, how shall we regulate this reld- | of the hardships they will entail upon women. 
tion so that it shall conduce to the highest in- | Since women are human, they may safely be 
terest of all parties, so that husband wife and | trusted to do what it is clearly their interest 
| children shall separately and unitedly get the | to do. The question of easy or difficult di- 
greatest possible advantage from it. First of | vorce will settle itself fairly,—and fairly always 
_all,no one will deny that the highest intelli- | means wisely,—when the contracting parties 
| gence morality and efficiency are desirable for | shall have equal voice in making the laws that 
| both busband and wife. Now, is the present | regulate their mutual relations. Be this as it 
| position of women, whether married or not, | may, the great point is to secure the union of 
such as to encourage the highest development such individuals, and on such conditions that 
of intelligence and efficiency? There can be | dissolution will be undesirable. As a prelimi- 
but one answer. As to morality, what is it | nary to a good choice, the parties must have 
| but acting in obedience to our convictions of | intelligent views of life, and a familiar acquaint- 
| right? Does a condition of dependence con- | ance with each other ;—this demands the wid- 
duce to such action? On the other hand, | est education and the freest social intercourse 
there is something to be said on the ground | between the sexes. Secondly, just laws must 
| that women are excluded from temptations; | pro ect each in rights, and check either in en- 
but this negative morality is not our ideal mor- | croachments. 
| ality;—we seek rather the strength that can | The more clearly defined and comprehend- 
| resist temptations. ed are the 'aws of the marriage firm the more 
| No one will say that the present life of wo- | infrequent will be their violation. 
| men is as favorable as that of men for the de- The forbearance of either for the wrongs of 
velopment of what is universally regarded the | the other, is of much less importance than the 
| highest humanhood. What man would chouse | respect of each for the rights of the other, since 





choose to change theirs? The answers to | of a wrong that has been done, while the latter 
these two questions establish beyond a doubt | prevents a wrong. Each must be reasonable 
the existence of a general belief in the disad- | prudent and wise; and: does a condition of 
vantages attaching to the present femininity. 
Which belief has given rise toa very strong | 6perating parties tend most to cultivate these 
suspicion that these disadvantages are intrinsic, | qualities ? Mary E. BEEepy. 
that the condition of possible maternity im- — 

oses, unavoidable disabilities. 
4 As I have before said, it belongs to the wo- MARSTON HOUSE, 
men who devote themselves to business and Os THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
professional careers, other than wifehood to) 17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
undermine and overthrown. For this reason, I, R. MARSTON & CO., 
hear with pleasure of every resolution, on the | PROPRIETORS. 
partof young women of ability, to enter upon | ce Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
independent life careers ; and yet, I have but lit- | gue public that they have reece Htted up ones tae 


| tle expectation that any large number of them | ty, rooms in connection with their long established 
-_~ < 7 Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
| will persist in such a course. 


The valiant happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
women who have been stoutly battering at 


well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 
the walls of the medical school at the Edin 


_ BOTTOM PRICES 
burgh University are already getting reduced 


In Boston. 
in number. Two have married within the | 


| last two months, and others are said to be . S. HOUGH I ON & CO., 
| looking forward to this change in their plans ~— Poa eaeeen - aeame’ ae Rms a 
| and occupations, This is discouraging, but | go heyy . = 


— | French Flowers Imported by 
we must expect such discouragements. We | S. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 


want the principle of woman’s equality with Ribbons of all kinds Imported by 

| man to be established, but we must not expect | Sesndh ond Ractid 5. 5. HOUGHTON & CO. 
| French and English Hats Imported by 

| women to sacrifice what promises to bring | : 8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 

| P . P . | Roses, Buds and Grasses, Import 

| them higher happiness in order to do this. | 8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 

| The vindication rests necessarily wit!: those | Dress Trimmings seats ‘ty HOUGHTON & CO 

| women whose highest good accor‘s with this | Velvets, Ribbons and Sashe¢ Im vorted b : i 

independent single-handed career. We ask | hd oo HOUGHTON & CO. 

| for these women the advantage of the best 3 : aie 

| facilities that are offered to men of correspond- BOTTOM PRICES 

ing position and aims. We ask this because | __, In Boston. 

they as individuals have a right to claim it, BY RET vectety Rembrotestes and laces, 

and society is under a moral obligation 

to grant it without discrimination on the 

ground of sex. Moreover, we ask it in behalf 

of womanhood as the only means to get fair | gy 

| and reliable testimony on this great question | H 

of the equality or inequality of the sexes. 

If women prove themselves inferior to men | 
| in the rational pursuits of life, no legislation 
can save them on the average from suffering | 
| the disadvantages that attend inferiority. No 
; one need fear that the order of nature will be 
inverted, or that the weak will be placed | 
above or on an equality with the strong. 

Most women will choose to enter into a do- 
mestic partnership, but they will demand an | 
| equality of rights in this partnership, and they HOUGHTON, 8. 8. & CO., sell Linen Towels at 
| will secure it by the testimony they can bring BOTTOM PRICES. 
in favor of the general equality of capacity in | 5. s. HOUGHTON & CO., 
men and women. Women will for a time IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS. 


: . 8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
compete with men in most of the lines of in- IMPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS. 


: , 3. 8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
dustry. They will do this partly because they vies IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODs. 
j hat th . 8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
are not quite eure what they can do, but more IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS. 
particularly it will be a forced effort to estab- s. 3. HOUGHTON & CO., 
| lish their equality of capacity. I have obsery- | MRORTERS OF BRAID & BUTTONS. 
ed at those colleges where young men and wo- 
men work together, that the latter make a 
point of excelling in those studies that have 
been heretofore considered especially mascu- 
line. We must wait for this unnatural stimu- 
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EVERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels. 
EVERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Calicoes, 
EVERY variety Flennels, Black Alpaccas, &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


AM BURG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 
AM BURG Edgings, 5 and 10 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 12 and 16 cts., very cheap! 
Hy . MBURG Eidgings, 17, 20 and 25 cts., very cheap! 
HA 


M BURG Edy’s, 30, 35 and 40 c., very desirabie! 
MBURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very first quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HOUGTON, 8S. 8S & CO,, goll Fine Veilings 


Cheap! 
HOUGHTON,S.S. & CQ., « Fine Lace Goods 
Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8. 8S. & CQ.,, sell Lace Tidies and 
Edgings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8. S. & CO., sell Dress rim. 
mings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON,S. 8S. & CO.,, sell Fine Dress But- 
tons Cheap! 


wh 


wa DR 


| 3.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARES. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, Very 


lus to subside, before we can pronounce posi- Best Perfumeries, Extracts, Hair Oils, 
| tively, concerning the peculiarites of feminine omades, Brushes, Jewelry, 
} at Saget Bear Threads, Suinall 
| capability ;—that is, we must not only eliminate Wares, 


Toys, Ladies’ Silk 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


the unnatural fetters but also the unnatural 
stimulants,—and until that can be accomplish- 
ed, wise people will hold all tendency to form 
dogmatic judgments in abeyance. The great 
importance of the woman movement centers 


he domestic partnership; the interests | Store . . . «. . 48 SCHOOL ST. 
about the domestic 9 Ps Store , . . . . STREMONT ROW. 
| of so large a proportion of both men and wo- | store © | | : : 72TREMONTST. 
ine i is > . id. | Store, Pavilion . ‘ . 5&5 TREMONT ST. 

men being engrossed in this, the great consid |Store .  :) OL)! (18) TREMONT ST. 


Next Door to Winter St. 


S. §. HOUGHTON & CO., 


Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. 3m. 
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| eration comes to be, how shall this be managed 
so as to be of the highest value to these 
| component parties, husband wife and children ? 
Evidently, one of the first points is to secure 
| its permanent harmony. However eager any 
cne may be to render it possible to break up a 
domestic partnership that is manifestly oper- 
ating unjustly and injuriously to the parties | 
united, all will agree that it is of the first im- 
portance to secure such original marriages as 


to change hissex? How many women would | the former can at best only palliate the effects | 


equality or’ inequality in the relations of co- | 


EVER Y variety Linens, Musiins and White Goods. | 


IMPORTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 


TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 


THE 


— WILLGOX & GIBBS 








SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Should be tested by all before purchasing elsewhere. 
ITs TWISTED LOOP STITCH 
IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


(Lilkustrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 

ae 

Machines of other Makers taken in exchange at their Mar- 
het Value, 

Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
as 
Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 
eS “‘MzLrose, November 29, 1871. 


| , Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Willeox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 
ion fully would require more space than you have allotted me, 

I have owned and used in my family three of the double-thread sewing machines, beforeI knew of the 

| Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our experience 

| with these machines took us down in our own estimation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist resident 
in the family, so difficult were they of management, 

| The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing machine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
everybody uses it, from pater funilias, who comes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 

| repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thirteen years, who hems crash tow- 

| els and sews carpeting with it. 

And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; it will do anything and everything that is expected to 
| be done with a needle; it is 3) simple, so easily managed and so difficuit to get out of order, that it is accessi- 
| bleto the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none of . Lused 
| tocarry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 
| use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands s-7 for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned it 
| over four years, and if I could not replace it by another, money would not induce me to part with it. 
| Yours truly, MARY A. LIVERMORE, 








Editor Woman's Journal.” 





rn) 
| Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


| “I have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willcox 
| & Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” ‘ 
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| NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 
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E. W. NEFF, Manager. 
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| CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATEST STYLE SEWING MACHINE TABLE 
JUST OUT. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 
Dec. 10. 3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6n 


United Piano Makers’ | 


(CHARTERED New YorK, May, 1560,] 


CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 














THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


| WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


° . 
Sewing Machine 
CANNOT BE DOUBTED. 


Grand, Square and U pright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Impreved Patent Agrafle, with 
Fall [ren Frame and Overstrang Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the leading pianists and musical artists 
allover the country. Srese pianos can only be ob- | 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly | 
LA. | 
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SLI VUE 
MARE. 


¢ 





For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sth Street, | Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
NEW YORK. suit the purchaser. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at | . . 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- | J H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washingten St. 


ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about | 
seven thousand patients annually. | 
Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. A] 


For announcements and particulars address the Seo | 

retary of the Faculty, : SZ 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, E.G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
128 Second Avenue, New York City. CONVEYANCERS, 

; ADE "| MBiatniestion Of Tite oc tel Estes i it ts 

FRUIT AND SHADE TREES, Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
BEDDING AND HEDGE PLANTS, of intvements relating to + and Fessenal Retate. 

| Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS | F 


EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. Stevens. 

Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. | tf 
| 
| 


Jan. 21. 
600 acres,—2lst year—12 greenhouses. Choice as- T URNER & CHENEY, 


sortment, Large Stock, Low Prices. 
Apple and Crab Root, , best sorts, 10.000.....$40 | Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Bestex. 


Pear, Std., lyr., Extra Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4ft., 100 16 
+ Flower Seeds, choice collection, 12, We 25 pack’s, 1 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 


| Seeds, Paulonia, packet, 25c ; Calycanthus, 1 qt..... 1 | C. W. TcRNER. H. R. Cumyxzr. 
Col’d Plates of Fruits and Flowers, 5samples free, 1 June 24 ly 
Catalogue Seeds and Plants, 112 » lustrated, 10¢ | ° as : 


| Catalogue Nursery, 100 pp., lc. holesale List free. 
| FEF. K. PHCENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS, 


F. VOGL & CO 
FURNITURE, 


‘ MANUFACTURERS’ A Ts. 
*Feb. 10. 3m es 


- =| 24 Crescent Place, Besten, M 
- FREDERIC VOGL, : * 
R. E. APTHORP. | 8. C. Voot. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, (— 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- | 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
| gages. THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
Boston Post Building, Room5. = ly Aug.5. | $0 Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
| Office, 713 Washingten Street, 

Home ot Health. BOSTON, MASS, 


pecnmng New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home | Dg. SPEAK can be consulted at nis office, 713 
| of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. | Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 


Big 
ly May 27. 





wonder that other men do not lynch them for | will make it both the interest and pleasure of | 
turning States-evidence. But all this is shal- | both parties to maintain, and it is in this di- | 
Men and women are too im- | rection that we must expect great good from | 


low nonsense. 
poftant to each other for either to lightly dis- 
pense with the other. They will arrange them- | rather than from the greater facility in sever- | 


| the proposed change in the status of women, | 





PIAN ) MANUPACTURERS. 


Call and #xamu 


383 Wasiriagten St., Bestem. WQ- | 


Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 


prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe | 


and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 


| thehouse. MILLER, HAYNES & CO., Pregetatens 


Jane 10. 


free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on DR. Srear. 
| Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 

} on 


» 


upenu all Diseares. y Jan. 27, ‘72. 
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, | cumstances which could make a wise man so | ty to its mission. Let them “say to the chil- | chastisement of the gay girl-graduates, the | be secured nor a just government maintained The 
GHoman § jo UINAL, | tootisn.” | dren of Israel that they go forward.” | Tribune drops into poetry over the French | While one-half the citizens of the State are dis- day at 
aod —— | But what are the real facts and results of | H.B.B. | home-training for agirl! as naar Re ak Committee on Con- Chines 
Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, March 16, 1872, | woman preaching outside the Quaker church, | | And it is precisely here that “we wear our set tertain 
: : ——= | where they have always been accustomed to | SHOU GRALT BOE. | rue with a difference,’’—that is all! ace apie rein pe ps Le freshm¢ 
Special Premiums. preach? In 1822 the Presbytery delivered it-| We were studying our Bible lesson under the | American women are not hot-house peaches, aniniien of Seal a s * r op s aro-wet 
For Ox now subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- | seif of the dictum which forbade women to | instruction of Col. F.,one of the most thor-| grown under sheltering glass, with every | nistake is that the si dos on er 7 yes were s¢ 
Geet chrome, “Grace Darting, or the Meneue;” pride | us.00) us’? In 1887 the General Assembly | ough and accomplished Greek scholars. We | breath of heaven kept from their soft bloom. | perhaps ‘a od allem sae ' A Fos hundre 
~~ Two new subscribers, we wil! give Prang’s steel | Of Congregational Ministers in Massachusetts | came upon the expression, “When the com- | They are no exotic growth, needed to be much from Shee county, bat aoa a th . pe a 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. issued a Pastoral letter in which, after descant- | mand came, sin revived and I died.” This led | tended and cared for, and then transplanted the aan vs hee: j Pa, -. 
For Tex new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine | ing upon “the dangers which threaten the fe- | toa discussion upon what is usually termed the | suddenly into a gay salon to be withered and | The M eeeaies of the Ameri w restrict 
sew chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,”” worth $15.00. male character with wide spread and perma- | original transgression. After listening to the | blasted with that one breath of the cold world. | frage Association to th "an : a put- nation i 
Se Lis hi : nent injury,” they graciously allowed “women | crude expressions of various members of the They are fair and sturdy growths, they can ote “wn won th - rapes oe So s% 
= a For Premium t see third page. ; to lead religious inquirers to the pastor for in- | class we called upon our teacher for his views. | bear alike the winter storm and sum:rer sun- one of relies pa a - ath sein protecti 
™~ Ove Frrewps will confer a great favor upon | Struction.’’ In 1853 Antoinette L. Brown, a | He gave thea in his clear, logical way, which I | shine. The breath of the world may rustle in | —a Democrat—who a mex ne ecu thoroug 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen | theological student of Oberlin, Ohio, was called | should in vain try to reproduce, but a few | their listening leaves; but it passes by, leaving | with tact and skill Weh ri had a suspect 
in our columns, they say that they saw thesame inthe | to preach, and regularly ordained: and settled, | thoughts struck me as bearing so directly on | them stately, strong and self-reliant. fom hin ies aes Pm site ower tions ar 
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tual subscription, the changed date of the paper will | adjuncts, and reverently consecrated hei young | gression. Also there would be no antagonism, | have exercised in shaping the lives of men and | we shall get a special suff ndaprneses i JoURNA 
be his receipt. life to save souls. The influence of a presence | nO struggle, no experience. Prohibition was | the destiny of a nation. though nh ove bm he ra — _ : former) 
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Let those who have the suffrage petitions | The church increased in numbers —young | not be virtuous—we could not be victors. The | the little life through all the varying discipline iene question in the form of a ‘aan : water, I 
circulate them as soon as possible, and return | men and maidens came to her to repeat their | parent’s command resisted, the penalty endur- | of school and skating-pond; that teaches self- woman-preachers, Its Sunday issue has - cause of 
them with such names as can be procured, | marriagé vows. The ordinances of Baptism | ed, the experience gained, constituted the reliance and the true womanhood of self-help, | tained excellent etthentetn & a the oe various | 
either to the office of the Woman's Journ At, | and the Lord’s Supper were reverently accept: | foundation of wisdom and virtue for the child, | with an abundant out-flowing of kindness and Yor three weeks past. It Ae seal sine poo ment. 
or to C. K. Whipple, at 19 Pinckney St., Bos- | ed from her hands, the sorrows of the funeral | A command would always rally antagonism, | charity to all who need,—would you match (March 5th) P ay). talif 
ton, (instead of 43 Bowdoin St,, as on the pe-| were made lighter, by the tender, womanly | and through it, lead to experience.”’ this with your “delicate bloom”’ ? Wis ann matin eno movement th a. ay 
titions). sympathy of a true minister. Such results| Now, thought I, the reason is plain why the | Weare an experimental nation. The disci- Meth pena — A rea 7 “e a ° That is ¢ 
were their own justification. pulpit rises against woman. Her powers were | pline of a convent is an anachronism, where nent ~ ibe rn ios oe . \ the is judge 
WHO WANTS A PIANO? Other good women followed this example, | lying inert. She felt no call to this open field | girls are not trained to lean and twine. Brooklyn in May), in recti on on on a m But if 
Two pianos were given to the Woman Suf- | and to-day, I have personal acquaintance with | of labor. Yet the work before her has long| “It is all very pleasant to lean, but if a wo- of women, Genet the “enaes te tc ra aman fr 
frage Bazar, but as we did not sell anything | seven excellent women, ordained ministers, in | been waiting her skillful hand. Religion has | man has nothing to lean upon she must either dies here have given their names to a “call,” omen 
by raffle, these pianos were unsold. They are | the presence of whose worthy work, the action | Outgrown its tutors; it is old enough to be | stand or fall!” for that purpose. We wish it might be done in a baby e: 
still on hand, and can be had at reasonable | of the Brooklyn Presbytery seems like his, | Wedded ; the New Jerusalem isready todescend | It is precisely to stand that these girls of the other places, so that a strong pressure could depriving 
who putting his chair bef he incoming | 4 4 bride to her husband, but the bride tarries | Normal school, are trained; to stand and to - g P ne r m 
pos tid ao ~ ded it to reti a to be roused from her maiden meditations, | advance, if they be true women, and see the be brought to bear upon that body. We are os 
suueesteeemeees e, man o retire. . ’ ’ ; 
ANOTHER BREACH IN THE WALL. He who controls the waters also made the | Even the antagonism that so often develops | possibilities of a woman’s life in our experi- oe pee oar — . a hee 
No single thing has done so much to break | *¥ f Progress, and no man or set of men can | With adolescence may be needed to rouse her | mental America, Let us not grudge it to are held re ode J a rape pep world are 
o 8 , hinder it. L. 8 to self-assertion and womanly energy. them, then, if at this decisive moment of their S y potas ment, Gough we 
down the “middle wall of partition,” which “es tiwag. do not always admit reporters. We h Free wou 
a Sepettiiin them the “enen 0 eld att tie aia alii es A few more trials of such men as Dr. Cuyler, | lives, realizing all it means for them, they reed that i ~ ill be os . e have a fen 
es re and every woman filled with the true spirit of | choose to stand “as brides,” Dor. — Dee won oe Sones SD GEEEDS NET Ao 
play,” which should belong to every human THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CAMPAIGN. prophecy will be ready to lift up her voice, and sin : _ until after the election. Your English corres- variably | 
being, as the late action of Theodore Cuyler The New Hampshire Republicans recently | ytter again the song of the angels, “Peace on | WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MINNESOTA pondent, Miss Mary E. Beedy, writes us about ual law, | 
in inviting Miss Smiley to his pulpit, and the | enjisted woman in their behalf, in the person | earth, good will to men.” | oon al F every two weeks. A new woman’s paper, is sense to | 
discussion consequent on it. of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. Of course they | H. M.T. Cures. | The Memorial which the American Woman | 20W published in Memphis, Tenn. Its pro- alike. W 
The slaveholder always quoted chapter and | have succeeded. Just as the Connecticut Re- ———_—_—_~—-x—_____ | Suffrage Association sent to the Legislature | prietor is, we understand, a lady of wealth and ing in thi 
verse to Prove his divine right to his slave. publicans sncceeded in the darkest hours of the “AS BRIDES.” _ ofevery State, was, in Minnesota, referred to influence—an ardent Southerner, as you will It seems 
But the “Light which lighteth every man” at | war against :lavery when they were roused by ba its editor | the Judiciary Committee of the House. _ See—but that will make her paper more accep- work bot 
last poured contempt on interpretaté hich Why does the Tribune rage and its editor : " 
po ps on interpre ons, whic the thrilling eloquence of Anna Dickinson. imagine vain things? It seems scarcely pos- The following report was made to the tab eto the South. The cil 
gave one-human being property in another. | Just as the party will always succeed hereaf- | sible for that paper to touch upon the woman House of Representatives last week :— The Woman Suffrage cause is growing franchise 
Every male tyrant, in the pulpit and out, ter in State and nation which frankly and movement, without going off into a temper To tke House of Representatives : steadily, not only in Missouri, but throughout suffrage a 
hes oo for hun a red 2 of years quoted chapter fearlessly comes forward to establish the po- | morir ’ oe t. oe ma La ba pe the West. Yours faithfully, B.N. H. ing the 
verse rove vine ; : . ao aus ’ S i 5. : , 
tn oul - 4 teh ~~ h “ Wo- | litical equality of woman. So long as a woman is content to grow rasp- | Lucy Stone and others, in relation to confer- St. Louis, March 5 that Stati 
man in su ijec on, aD eep her silent in We are not fanatics. We do not claim that berries, or even to ride about the country-side ring the elective franchise upon women in aa <i. in of the Ut 
the church, the Republican success in New Hampshire was distributing pills and powders, the great organ this State, respectfully report that they have NOTES AND NEWS, ed to som 
In an unlucky day, for these enemies of Guo solely t0 the efets of Mesy A. 1 po » Lhe g' s had the same under consideration according —- 
the golden rule, Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler in- solely e etorts of Mary A. Livermore, | of human progress is quiet; or, at best, gives | to order, and find that the memorialists are | The friends and admirers of Miss Jennie ae 
wthed Mies Smiley tat ania ences pardon though they undoubteuly contributed largely | forth a gentle note on the vox humana. all non-residents of this state; that so far as | Collins propose to give her a complimentary Island fa 
; he ’ he t, ~ : ren to the result. But we do say that the success | But let her, audacious thing! presume to go rom gomenene is advised the views expressed benefit in Boffins’ Bower, Friday, March 22, ized citiz 
gen preacher, to occupy his pulpit, | of the Republicans of New Hampshire in en- | through é and the rights sought by the memorialists are ’ , enfranchi 
hich she did with great Pied through a course of study, more or less severe, | not entertained nor sou ht by the women of! Th hor of ’ ye 
” Reometinlls - aiial ‘icstine en ees listing womanly sympathy and codperation | as it pleases the controllers; let her appear | this State, nor by any other sian otour: o-- Ber om v sedied aba — oi ~A a 4 sailors wl 
: ....| Saved them from defeat. odestly u latf t i ifi- | ple; that our women are engaged in d ti a oe Sow wae 
bytery was called to consider what action, if| ‘Pyig jg nothing new. American women yes owe _ eg ts — om pursuits, mental legeoveniant and ry | ornamental expression of nothing as the Amer- Mrs. Is 
any, should be taken by the Presbytery in ref- ag , women | cate to that effect; let her perhaps read a pensing charities, and are a contented and | icans have yomen 6 
. : made their advent in American politics in | quiet little essay, or join in a chorus of sweet i F Some thea , tion to th 
erence to the preaching of a woman in the pul- 1840. “Ti » happy portion of our population; that, as a Robert B ing bh i 
it of the Lafayette Avenue Church, Brookl . ippecanoe and Tyler too’’ were young voices;—out with the stops, roll and | general rule, they entertain the same political ¥ rowning has a new poem in press. ae arate 
Pp nt y' ‘ , + BTOOK!YD. | borne into power by the songs of the women. | thunder, and shake the earth! views as their husbands or male relatives aud | He handles the woman question this time, fusal, but 
— twow ole days the E resbytery sought | 7p, Whig meetings were, for the first time, at-| ‘These poor young creatures, having no bet- | frieuds, and are permitted, both by our laws | The husband of Elizabeth Barret Browning refusal = 
—, or ee oe to pulpit speech. | tended by women, while the Democratic meet- | ter sense of the fitness of a gala-day than a | as see f which oe _— wey | | ought to handle it, well. We shall see. It ies cer 
a wy gw a oak wr ag ayo ings were composed of men alone. Thence | desire to make the platform bright and gay, | the elective franchise is conferred upta al | Gen. Henry S. Briggs, of Pittsfield, an officer each Stat 
~ sr Ban a other side. Sut this was the | came the peculiar life and enthusiasm which have the indecency, look you, to appear “as | —_ —— twenty-one years of age; and | of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- test case I 
od carried consternation and defeat into the | prides.’ All in white; in dresses, which ac- | t2* this right is so generally enjoyed and ex- | .. ;; d, formerly Sti i Hooker 
“The Presbytery having been informed that : : 7 slit. “ie eters © | ercised that the seutiments and feelings of all oo formerly State Auditor, has been ap- oo © 
@ woman bas preached in one of our churches ranks of the Democracy. The Whig party | cording to the Tribune, anticipate all their classes of our people are freely saguensuted and | Pointed general appraiser of merchandise. at plication i 
on a Sabbath, a® a regular service, at the re- of 1840 owed its success to the women. earnings for the coming year; or which, ac- | felt in all departments of the State govern- | the port of Boston. decision ¥ 
quest of the pastor, and with the consent of | Then came the Abolition movement. Abby cording to our own shrewd suspicion, are prob- | ment; that in the opinion of your committee, T — , 
the seeston : Therefore Kelley Foster and the sisters Grimke upon | ably the well-saved white muslins from the | | See and: exercise of the elective woyoung ladies of New York who have been wea: 
neieknah . Manel ered Bat ote the platform, Maria W. Chapman and Sarah last summer’s picnic, or destined yet again | of ne met, ee lens of aoa, a _— pe arg sete = ater seenngesee ed tim Md en 
gard to the following deliverance of the Gener- | Otis Ernst in the work of organization, Lydia for another summer’s wear. the State; and while it would in no wise tend ae ~~ — = Gem the i Reghy ro “ee 
al Assembly of 1833: ‘Meetings of pious wo- | Maria Child and Harriet Beecher Stowe in There is a ceremony in the Catholic church, | ° ¢¢vate men, it would inevitably degrade | *'°®4S afiem, of paints and cosmetics of vari- ~ Vie : 
pp Borer peared gyn yl a literature, were the “sacred seven” who| beautiful ceremony, solemn, and sacred, ind Gee whe rin colons of thts ee ee Mr o— i 
ed prohibition of the great Apostle, as found in | 8*¥¢ !2Spiration to the noble saints and mar- | and heart-stirring enough to all who look into | right would not relieve or be of benefit to any | ,, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, bred and educated sles d a 
his epistles to the Corinthians and to Timothy, | ‘yrs. the future of young lives. It is that period in | Potion or class of our people, in times of order the first woman lawyer ever admitted to the ae 
be violated. > — — exhort, or to lead Then came the Republican party—Anti- the life of a Catholic girl when she first takes and tranquility, it would render insecure and | D4r in the United States. wd ~ 
us in prayer in public and promiscuous as- . tet, ‘ Pe: : jeopardize the State itself in times of ivil Thisis a pleasant fact, and shows that Mount ‘aid that 
semblies, is clearly forbidden to women in the cod wd — bee Bad pepe electrified | part in the sacraments of her church, when | commotion and war. Pleasant deserves its name by its truly com- help Mr. 
Holy Oracles.’ ” the West was “John and Jessie.’ It was in she puts on all in white, the “robe of the first The committee therefore recommend that mendable elevation of principle and senti events Mr 
“To lead us,” was the thing which could the noblest sense the party of “Young Amer-| communion;” and goes, “as a bride,”’ to the | the meimorialists have leave to withdraw their * an ala sien ae eanaan understo 
not be allowed. But the great church outside | "And Jessie did her full share in redeem- thronged cathedral, to give her modest vow of | ae ey ee te The Prince of Hehensollern, Sigmaringsn, inati ” 
took up the matter. Every newspaper in the | /¥S public sentiment, and in rousing the heart daughterhood and devotion to the great estab- | Chaismen Jetislery Oumn sage bis wits is given to thieving, and asks for o oe 
United States had something to say about it. | #84 Conscience of the nation. lishment of which she is now a part. We should like to ask Mr. Cool i ' ri ‘ Pepe 
Such an airing of texts on the woman question In view of this evident historical march of Is there room for scoff and jeer? Surely | Pet seven oe lt eS ae = pc aa Mes eae a ely 
was never had before. nam ut behooves the Republican party to | not to those who look beyond the outward cer- | any legal vlaim or right to her minor children : pt dh in princes.” ; Bieeciadl 
“I suffer not a woman to teach,” quoted one; | “%® the lead. This Woman movement ‘8 | emonial and see in it a part of the great world- | whether her husband may not, at ang tiene, : » The mee 
immediately, another quoted the words of the | 8'¢4t Providential wave, “which, taken at its | ritual, | dispose of them, without her consent, and |, Newark, N.J., has recently admitted colored by the An 
rison Savior to the women who waited at his | 100d, leads on to fortune.” The participa-| It is different with the American girl. There | against her wish ? P children into the eeneee. tion, seem: 
sepulcher, “Go tell my brethren.”” So He gave tion of woman in politics is the Divine Decree. are few dramatic moments in the prosaic Yan- | Cana wife there sell her land and give a ie eng rempereirapens. has not yet of Marylat 
permission to women fo teach men, the Pres- | Therefore, woman in politics is destined to | kee life. It is bread and butter, and brown | valid tile just as her husband can? asta eyes uate ae ne and | 
bytery to the contrary notwithstanding. St. | C4'Y victory in her hand. The election and | merino, and the hard bench of the lyceum | Has she any legal right to dispose by will, at a eg a er Shame on Cambridge! Conventior 
Paul said, “He that prophesieth speaketh to oe of Mrs. Livermore aud Lucy Stone | lecture, or the stiff pew and simple service of | any time during her husband's life, of any nny SN tab The 
men to edification, exhortation and comfort,” | 9° Celegates to the Republican State Conven- | the village chuzch with her. In New Eng- | part of the joint earnings of their married | The State pays the three male principals of — 
and adced, “Wheo a woman prayeth, or proph- | #00 of 1870 had a w-der significance than our | Jand, and indeed in most of the older States, | jr. normal schools salaries of $3000 each, while meellent 
’ . : : » | life? Has any woman there any voice what- th aheal incipal femal ? ij y 
. esieth, i. ¢., when she speaks to edification, ex- opponents imagined. The Woman Suffrage | she cannot always look forward to the mysti- | ever in the amount of the tax she has to pay nl $2500. aa © Se, ee negican, 
hortation and comfort, let her have her head | elution adopted by the Republican State | cal orange blossoms which bloom so sweet, so |. ; te pal 8 hg foeeeet F Which perv 
. ~ . . » 8° | or in the use of the tax when it is paid? Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts would be i 
P 
covered,”’ according to the custom. A gain he Convention of 1871 was the harbinger of Re- rarely, In nearly all our States every one of these wantin to tile lady principal $000 ner een F ciety will e 
’ P a . ; , | 2 . Oy é num in May § 
said, “When the whole church, (which was publican success and the pledge of Republican She must come to the hard reality of life, questions must be answered in the negative. | the item of salary alone. “What good will it stare 
composed of men and women) has come to- | U2!- ; : even here in her girlhood must face it for her- And the women are not cortented, and men | do wc m:n to vote?” th rated 
gether into one place, ye may all speak in turn The brief but brilliant campaign of Mrs. | self—the necessity of making her own way in | are becoming ashamed to have it po ; © North. 
one by one that all may be edified.” So the | Livermore in N ew Hampshire has exceeded | the world. If therefure she choose to wed her- The great State of Minnesota, young, beau- Miss Alice B. Wayne, of Washington, lec- The Say 
@reat Apostle to the Gentiles not only allowed, the warmest anticipations of her most san- | self to study, to the training of little lives | tiful and rich, should put its voters in the tured in Boston last week, to a select and ap- a evenin; 
but gave specific directions for the speaking of | 8¥iH¢ friends, and her iufluence has been felt | through the tedious hours of school; if she front rank of those who will do justice to | Preciative audience. The anion of hee lee Ratt Of eu 
women in public. All the texts on both sides, | 1" *he remotest corners of the old Granite | come forward to this, her first communion their mothers and daughters. — ture was “‘Are they Worth Saving,” and was the wife of 
have been quoted and commented on by the State. Multiply Mrs. Livermore by ten and | with the world she is henceforth to live and ih aad ft ‘ a plea for fallen women. It was an earnest, Cutter Nan 
press, and the final decision outside of Pres- | ™#*¢ her four great meetings forty for each | work iu, why should she not come, if she WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI simple statement of facts, and was well calcu- Seamer Sa 
bytery is, that we cannot afford to dispense speaker, and a Republican President will again chooses, “‘as a bride” ? AGE . lated to win sympathy, for those for whose el the lad 
with the aid of any man or woman who is | °°C¥Py the White House, Why insist on the nun-like robe and the The following item from a St. Louis paper | sake she pleaded. ‘ Brunswick, 
really able to teach. Let the Republican Legislature of Massachu- | severe dismissal of a black and white certifi- | indicates the action of the Legislature in re-| In the Senate of Minnesota, February 27th, TY, with 
Of the exchanges which come through this | 8°“ realize the political crisis in which we | cate? Why deprive her of the triumph, the | sponse to the petition of the Missourt WomAN | the same day that the House Judiciary com- Ver the ed; 
Office, eighteen out of twenty take this ground, | 8@4d. To-day the party is strong and united, | crowning hour of those years of patient toil; | SUFFRAGE AssOCLATION :— | mittee gave “leave to withdraw’ to the me- b, succes 
Henry Ward Beecher expresses himself in | #D!¢ to undertake and carry a great moral and | the one fleeting moment of her girl-life when ,; Mr. Shafer, of Shelby, presented a petition | morialists for Woman Suffrage, Mrs. Peasley d at the 
regard to it thus, “I do not say that Iscorn or | Political reform. Let them confer presiden- | she is radiant with success and aglow with SF some, eaten Giak the shane at waar te was formally thanked by that body for the bust Cling t 
contemn those who look at the subject differ- | “ia! suffrage by statute upon the women of | happy promise of the future? iv b i of Horace Greeley, which was presented to the enginee 
bj . given to the women of Missouri, us they be- 7 
the Commonwealth, Let them rally the par-| To make amends for its hard and Gradgrind | lieve that the best interests of society cannot | State by that lady a few days ago. 7 CMe to t 
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ained The only celebration of Washington’s birth- | Dr. Stone out of the treacherous river. To 
. , . ar. drunke i to be i 
pt day at North Adams was carried on by the | the cool and intrepid conduct of the lady the | to = de peony gn edhagmaesy a a ~o eda aa ee oe B haynes pane § and convictions of a majority in the community 
Chinese shoemakers. In the evening they en- | rescued gentleman probably owes his life, he | through pen ratice. ne cn t thei os oa | and were a great check-power on some of ~~ § Reread majority of the votes of men and 
quot- tertained the shop-girls by treating them to re- | having the use of but one arm. | otal Get ye es eee D male voters who were rough and ignorant. | Y°™eD, not a majority of the votes of men 
= qeshmente at the shop, and had o dieplay of | : > iness. Ve want,” say these gentle- | Yes! I have seen women vote at school-meet- | alone. 
fre-works, which was immense. The pee | In the Massachusetts Legislature a large | make our business more popular and re- | "88 and nature made no pause prophetic of 
| only poy oe aaa Matenes ote a stn number of Woman Suffrage petitions continue | spectable”’ This is a commendable resoiu- | a ae ae be merge were sonee care of; The most demoralizing feature in American 
toe eel ohn thie mahten afeatih din to pour in. So far, only one remonstrance, | tion, so far as it goes, which isnot far. While | was out of her cohere?” Vous = = politics is the use of glittering generalities 
’ . speaking of which Warrington says:— | they are reflecting, will the retail dealers be | meetings is a good preparator _ | which no one dreams of applying. The N: 
! ’ , y step for wo- pplying. e Na- 
alt of Pm. - oy. people, ~~ } ay. — live in s The somensteanee sets forth that.the peti- | $00d enough to consider that their business | ce ee vous ! ~ meetings where | tional Labor Reform Convention which nomi- 
e dar! rners, are finding out that every | tioners have set on foot a movement to over- c ce i | Men vote. Most of mankind and womankind | nated 
n Suf- restriction on trade within the borders of a | throw our present system of government, and Seo a ae ae | are like a skittish horse on a strange road, and fol tees aan cit tape riaah rest - 
i Mion is a mistake and the result of ignorance.” | they talk about the male being the “governing and loafers, and bad fathers? The plan seems | must be led up to the object that frightens ollowing resolution :— 

: So says a newspaper which advocates a | *#imal” by “divine ordination.” The paper to be to manufacture a class of these disrepu- | them gently till they find it won’t hurt them. We hold that all political power is inherent 
wen protective tariff. But when people have was drawn up, I presume, by Edward Hamil- | table and unprofitable members of society, | When & lo fund thet women con vole at enol Lae ae pe chee pp ery eo 
hem } ; ; ton. It presents the rooster argument in the | throw them over, supply their pl iia | school-meeting and no evil, but great good fol- their authority and established for their bene- 
soon thoroughly found this out, they will begin to | usual form, but has no new points. I do aot drag Ty pply their peace y tres low, it will prepare them to vote, and men to fit; that all citizens are equal in political 
letter suspect that restrictions on trade between na- | Wonder that a man should write it, but that a eee pored turn to be discarded. Not | let them vote at all meetings. rights, entitled to the largest religious and po- 

tions aré also “a mistake and the result of ig- | Y°™22 Should be found willing to sign such very encouraging, after all! litleal liberty compatible with the good order 

hould a stuff is a little surprising. Among the peti- | : The following cases are taken from the Lon- of society, as also the use and enjoyment of the 
orials —) tioners for the suffrage is Elizabeth Stuart | , DU"DS the year 1871, 12,884 persons (7502 | don Daily News of December 14, 1871: Calne 6 Se oer oes ee See ee ee 
be Miss Minnie L. Austjn of San Francisco, | Phelps. | males and 5382 females) emigrated from Swe- | 2 “od or set of men, is entitled to exclusive separate 
re- aaah inia ieewaenine of anna O> | den, by the way of Gothenburg, to the United | ™ (Before Mr. Commissioner Kerr.) emoluments and privileges from the Govern- 
tell if , r of the WOMAN'S The New York Tribune makes the following | States of America. {n 1870 the number was | a enry Martin, 25, shoemaker, was convict- | ment, but in consligutiin of public services; 
ittee, JouRNAL, is sister to Mrs. Charlotte A. Joy, | unjust and illiberal comment upon recent leg- | 14,286; in 1869, 25,667. Thus emigration of a street robbery, and was sentenced to | and any laws destructive of these fundamental 

The formerly of Mendon, now residing in Ventnor, | jslation in Massachusetts :— 7 | ion Sens © Sones the supervi phar = ae te te eee ee eee 

Isle of Wight. Mrs. Joy, though driven by| The Massachusetts law re arding the ad mune Snes Sees Se Se See Se ae expiration of his sentence, ee ae ae 
» the eiecunigtances to take up her abode across the | tion of children has Meare r 4 | one of the practical advantages of Woman Richard Cox, 30, laborer, was indicted for the Now, the Supreme Court of the United 
ye water, has lost none of her interest in the Heretofore, children might be adopted by or- | Suiitage will be the greater lntuende which “Jary in the al fou 1th pn thy once “~ wpe lcm we 
er of Court, with the consent of parent or | it will enable the native Americ lati ry, in the result found the prisoner Guilty erefore this resolution means Woman Suf- 
5 eta. cause of woman in this country, and, through my i. OTE POPNNS® | ond b ’ hard 
ibject various channels, does much re its yi ey bd AA. An B to exert. ‘ Not only will it double the intelli- | on was sentenced to jifleen months’ hard | frage, if it means anything. Yet no one as- 
>-day, ment. and in spite of the opposition of either. Pos- | &°"" majority, by doubling the total number | ‘Have women all the rights they want when cert Dah wollen wen ames Seay sea 
. ae ; sibly, in some cases, good and not harm nor of voters, but the number of American women | the penalty of taking a woman’s life is fifte more satisfactory was the explicit, unmistake- 
Jalifornia, by legislative enactment, has ex- | injustice may result from this new plan; but enfranchised will be much larger in proportion » wh en | able resolution of the National Prohibition 
g the empted newspaper men from jury service. | it gives the Courts a power which commot ; : we months’ hard labor and the penalty of a street | ¢ 
e the That is as itshould be, A thorough journalist | sense will teach them to exercise but pg to foreign women than is the case between na- | robbery is seven years’ imprisonment? In oth- onvention which 
id in is judge and jury in himself. What with the new doctrines about marriage | tive and foreign men, for the immigration from | er words, it is more than five times as heinous | u ~y voy B a seamen “aa an 
vn But if the case of a newspaper may excuse and Se Seettinles of obtaining divorce, the do- | foreign countries is always more largely male | a crime to steal a purse as it is to kill a wo- former social condition, sex or nationality but 
ide, aman from jury duty without depriving him a pen ne te — See : . dignity — than female. Three fifths of the foreigners | man,in London. But then the purse belong- inheres, in the nature of man, and when from 
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yet of Maryland bh lee inf od that: ” , myself I would not take it after the year expir- | us have as much significance as the two but- sexes a woman to budge one inch from kitchen 

t Mlarylan ave recently organized a so- | /ormed that:— ed. It has not come for the last week, and . or parlor, let me give the honest opinion of a 
wo- ciety and have had a public meeting. Their | _ At the office of the tax commissioner, in the | there have constantly been surface indications tons which adorn the backs of ourcoats. No- | jitte girl in our household. A school-mate 
dge! Convention seems to have been success- | St#t¢ house, some twelve or more female clerks | of woman’s rights in my family—Mrs. S, in- | body has the slightest idea that they signify | aid. “Cadelie, is'nt she th . 
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8 oO roceedings, especially that | are kept beyond the regular hours (which close | ily broils, you may send the Daily another , swer, “but she is awful nice to love at home. 
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Which pervades the host pod of Senthesn But what astonishes the correspondent is This is a beautiful spirit in Mrs. Ss. She lit- By the narrowest of majorities the bill to sweet. Who wants any better pervor yin 

d be : , 80- | nat for all thi - ; mee p- repeal the existing law permitting towns to | ‘han that of a child, not a bit world-wise! 

. ciety will ensure a rapid growth of the Wo- that for all this extra work no extra pay is | erally practices the divine precept “Love your | ai5w the sale of beer and other ~ A liquors Mirigm M. Coie. 

m in Mau Suffrage movement after it is fairly in- allowed. He asks :— enemies—do good to them that hate you, and | was defeated in the House of Re onal me : 

ill it y i i 5 

augurated in the more progressive States of Is the State either too poor or too mean to| pray for them that despitefully use you and | yesterday afternoon. We have never regarded 
the North. pay for the work these women perform? | persecute you.” Cannot the Tribune recipro- the liquor law in its present form as a perfect WOMEN PAEACHING. 
There is a Society for the Prevention of Cru- | cate the magnanimity of Mrs. S., and . product of human wisdom, but it is well . 

lec- The Savannah News of the 9th, says that elty to Animals, and I hope either that or g mity 8. S., and consent | enough that the change proposed has been Rev. Celia Burleigh preached in her own 

ap- last evening, while Dr. Stone, the degune at — other authority will investigate this sub- that - shall enjoy equal rights with its ed- gene We believe in enacting no laws | pulpit, Brooklyn, Connecticut, from the words 

lee. ector me ’ : ect. itors that are certain to be violated openly and with | “Drink waters cut of your own cistern, and 
bona wg customs for this port, was escorting | We know nothing about the alleged griev- impunity. If those who drink beer, or who | running waters from oa ewa wel” ie 
lest, Cutter - Captain Colesberry, of the revenue | ances, But the astonishment expressed is Prof. J. H. Cook of Kansas calls attention to | 3r° wills oh i got te ay ae - = 

‘suid + amar casees to the wharf where the | misapplied. The real surprise is that women the fact that in that State women have voted wees to thennilies, Be poe hp bay Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's interesting letter 

wed ao a ntonio was lying, on which ves- | are employed at all so long as they are not for years upon all questions connected with | a law forbidding the sale of malt liquor can be | descriptive of the island of Santo Domingo, 

Acoabe y was about to take passage for| yoters. The remonstrance will be more like- schools. He says:— : enforced there. In the interest of public | willbe found upon the first page. It is one of 
uswick, he fell into the river. Mrs. Coles- | iy to cost th thei Thousands of women now vote at school- | ™orality it is better that we shall attempt to | series which will appear weékly in the Wo 

rth, MY, With great presence of mind, reached y the women their places than to reme- meetings in this State. In many districts the | ©@°TY into effect no law that is opposed to the} yawig J ate forth y Me a 

bm- Wer the edge of the wharf, and, the ti ree | dy the injustice. ‘women are so stupid that none of them vote. | habits or convictions of a majority in thecom- | we CER, OS ee eee 

ede arf, and, the tide being ; In others, only one woman is thoughtful and | ™UnIty. This consideration alone should in- | Will well repay a careful perusal. 

boi ting ape ages vg) Dr. Stone by the| If we are to credit the statement, a number | independent enough to go and exercise her duce the legislature to let the law relating to aM is abEMiAL? cancel 2 

“4 its the same time giving the alarm and | ore Iguor dealers in Boston so far com- | Codie righ ervudh hapall, tt ovuss|lwtnt to wmend tin te drsuon of furter | Wor Prone Headings and Lecture, 

- 5 aap of Mr. Henry Maxwell, | prehend the situation that they are thinking | 1 oar ali go to the subechaneeting and vote. | restrictions upon that class of liquors. course of French Readings and Lectures, by 

mpage _ San — who prompt- sedegyeen> -. association, of which the mem- | [p ali cases, the presence of woman is a re-| Let the Temperance men accept the pro Prof, D’Eghent, whose advertisement may be 
ue and assisted in getting will pledge themselves not to sell to | straining influence upon all who are disposed | gramme of the Advertiser, provided the habits found on our last page. 
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Poetry. 





| “By jove! what astuuner!” comes from the 
| double-scull; and the training injunction, 
A SL _ | “Eyes in the boat,” receives a liberal construc- 





THE TWO ISLANDS. 
CRETE TO SAN DoMINGO. 


Come, sister, we must sink away, 
Unrescued and unheard! 

Unheeded is our plumage gay— 
They “do not need”’ a bird! 

And we—what was it that we dreamed 
An instant, might be ours? 

A thrill from freedom’s artery, 
The nucleus of powers. 

We'll dive beneath the cold, blue wave 
That cares not for our woes— 

The hand that seemed outstretched to save 
Is succoring our foes. 

Yet, ere our hearthstones are bereft 
Of all that made them dear, 

Let those with breath and courage left 
Arise and give one cheer 


For joys of liberty, that seemed, 
Nay, were within our grasp! 
Forgiveness to our frozen friends, 
Then yield to death’s grim clasp. 
JULIA R, ANAGNOS. 
a THE VIGIL. 
Iam watching in the midnight, 
By a little cradle bed, 
Where upon its snowy pillow 
Rests a little, golden head. 
Bleak are the winds of winter, 
Shrieking at the door, 
Shaking at the casement, 
Sighing o’er the floor. 
And the old clock in the corner, 
Seems beating like a drum, 
And the embers crackle crisply; 
And the shadows go and come, 


Oh! how solemn is the stillness 
That pervades the silent room! 

The very beating of my heart 
I hear amid the gloom. 

And.I sit and count its throbbings, 
By the little cradle bed, 

Where upon its snowy pillow 
Rests a little golden head. 

Rests in its long, deep slumber, 
So very long and deep, 

That as I watch beside it, 
I only weep and weep. 

Weep for the shaded violet eyes, 
The waves of golden hair, 

The dainty hands, the dimpled feet, 
The baby passing fair. 

Who lies before me sleeping, 
So like the sleep of death, 

I bend down every moment, 
To listen fomits breath. 


Oh the solemn, solemn vigil, 

In the midnight, dark and wild, 
By the little snowy cradle, 

Of a little sinless child. 
Through the sadness and the terror, 

Breaks one thought of warmth and cheer, 
God, who gave the solemn vigil, 

Keeps it with me—He is here. 

HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
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LOVE LIGHTENS LABOR. 


A good wife rose from her bed one morn, 
And thought with a nervous dread 
Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed. 
There were the meals to get for the men in 
the fields, 
And the children to fix away 


| her whole form exhilarated by her race with us,” 





| tion, by being referred to another boat than 


| the navigable le i 
BY MARK SIBLEY SEVERANCE. s length of the river for a week 


| their own. They have rowed up and down | 





| cricket-bat hung up on the wall to the god of | sible young woman. Indeed, matters were 

sports, a circle of flashing stars against his | rapidly tending, if not already come to this 
black mantle, with a mass of tiny bells on his | latter issue. The nearer they approached it, 
| stag-horns over the door, that clinked a silvery | the oftener the collegians noticed a strange 
welcome to every in-comer. “Germans,” and | smile on Miss Midsummer’s face, which they 
| what the sanguinary irreverent dub “tea- | could neither interpret nor forget; as when 


I. . 

Water, and a wherry. In the wherry a wo- 
man. In fact, in the wherry a young woman. 
| Or, as Norris would say, “A gentlewoman, and, 

to add to thy wonder, a young gentlewoman.” 
Bat who? 
Shall I tell you? And how? Shall I trace 
| her ancestry from farthest Norse progenitor, 
| like genéalogical Thackeray, down through 
| semi-rural Englishman, slashing Roundhead, 
| and emigrating Pilgrim, to this fairest daugh- 
| ter of the line, drifting yonder in her wherry, 
| while the west wind makes music under its 
| bows with gentle ripples ? ‘ 
| Or shall I, with pre Raphaelite Judd, throw 
| a phantasmagoric halo about her, and usher 
| in Victoria the queen, and Maloney the scrub, 
| her of the almond eyes and her of the Canni- 





| (ever since taking quarters at the farm-house 
yonder); they have pulled into all the seduc- 
tive nooks, explored all the inflowing streams 
to the uttermost, plunged into all the cool 
bathing-pools, and met never a soul but par- 
ties of pudgy rustics pulling a barbarous stroke 
which outraged their wsthetic canons, or in- 
| dulging in demonstrative and wholesale “spark- 
ing” by moonlight which shocked them stil! 
more; these, and the inevitable youth bobbing 
for eels, moored in the same spot ‘daily, as 
though he had sent down roots and become 


tical humanity that they had discovered; and 
just as they are beginning to vote Riverbank a 





every movement of her body. 
This swarm of reflections has rushed through 


| 


fast like a lily-pad, were the only signs of nau- | 


| fights,” were his ruin ; and at the end of the first 

term, we find him rusticated for six months 
| to Riverbank, where he is now busy “cram- 
| ming” for the fall examinations, not daring to 
| trust himself in July. His chum Alfred, a 
slight, wiry youth of twenty, ranking ten in 
| his class, had generously offered himself as 
“coach”’ during the summer recess; and was 
most thankfully accepted, of course. 

On yonder hill-side, a furlong from the river, 
they had a ‘‘den” in a cosey, red farm-house, 
| where they battened on such toothsome viands 
| as Puckle’s Conic Sections, grew plethoric on 
| “Birds and Frogs,’ and such-like ancient game, 


, and drank in copious Chem. Phys., for a post- | 
| “bore,”’ out glides this fair and mysterious | 
| naiad, purity crowning her brow,.and grace in | 


prandial cordial. 

To this “den” they returned after their river 
| adventure. But how can be told the changed 
| spirit that came over their rooms and them- 


| bal Islands, each in her patois claiming the | their minds at once, elbowing and waking up | selves? How Puckle was thrown out at open 


| maiden, and each exhibiting the touch of na- | Other little associated ideas, their eyes all the | 


ture that “makes the whole world kin ?” pime telegraphing up new facts, until their 
| Neither; for has she not chosen to seat her- 


brains become bee-hives of buzzing wonder, 


window, and Aristophanes beeame, like an- 
cient Commodus, a “foot-ball of fortune?” 
How the faithful coach, still attempting his 
tasks, drew from his absent-witted pupil the 


| the three sitting on a breezy knoll, under a 
| canopy of oak-trees, Miss Midsummer weaving 
| a chaplet of leaves on Bob’s hat, and the young 
| men watching her, with fingers in the books 
that they had brought to read, Bob felt a mur- 
therous little dart planted plump in his heart, 
causing him to utter a sudden “Oh!’’ 
“What’s the matter, Mr. Raymond ?”’ 
“Oh, I was thinking, how beautiful!” 
“It isn’t finished yet; I want you to find me 
| @ spike of cardinal flower for a pompon in 
front.”’ 

“I wasn’t thinking of the hat,” he returned 
with a sigh. 

Miss Midsummer looked at him a moment 
lina silent, abstracted way peculiar to her, 
handed him his hat, and led the way without 
| a word .to the wherries, tied at the bank be- 
neath them. 

Many repetitions of such scenes, of which 
Miss Midsummer had an almost morbid loath- 
ing, if anything about her could be said to be 
morbid, drove her to desperation, and she was 
at her wits’ end to devise some escape from 


| self in a wherry? And does not that restrict admiration, expectation, mystery, doubt,— 


| her to easily-recognized nationality? She is | when—‘‘Good heavens, Bob; I’ve caught a 


neither squat Esquimaux maid, training for | 
| the kyak-somersault, the summa cum laude of 
| hyperborean sports, nor Indian beauty, gliding, 
| noiseless as the voice of dreams,in her birch 
| through Columbian waters; bat the most 
| charming of Caucasians, lithe as the one, tire- 
| less as either, resting at present from a rapid 


| spin up the winding river, her lips parted, and 


an imaginary competitor. 
What matter, then, who was her grandmoth- 


| er to the fiftieth remove, when we have the 


substantial beauty of the radiant granddaugh- 
ter? 

Now she takes her sculls again, and with a 
few powerful strokes, in strict’ Varsity form, 
drives her wherry through a narrow entrance 
into a sniall lagoon, white with water-lilies, 
startling a log-full of demure turtles from their 
senatorial slumbers; they give an awakening 
stare at the bold intruder, and roll off to moist- 
er quarters below, to continue their session on 


| the water-rates. 


Who, then, is the bold intruder? 
Miss Midsummer, a half-year resident at Riv- 


erbank, wt. 19, whole-souled, whole-hearted, | 
like | 


brown-eyed, low-voiced; with a form 


| Hebe’s; no, better than that, such as Hebe 
| might have, after a month’s gentle wherry- 


training for some Olympian regatta. A child 


of nature, and yet not a child of nature; for | 
that suggests mawkishness and verdancy ; still, | 
although town-bred herself, yet farthest re- | 


moved from what the last-century song calls 


“The city lass 
With wainscot face.” 


Dame Nature, kindliest of colorists, had in- 


deed wainscoted her face, but with far differ- 
ent cosmetics from those on the toilet-table of 
the “city lass.’’ “Health,” Hebe’s sister, had | 


| stood godmother over her at birth, and watch- | 


ed her ever,since. She led her out into the 


| fields, and nature kissed approval on her | 


cheek. She pointed to the wildest horses and | 
the most dangerous boats, and told her to ride | 


and to row. And she galloped and rowed and | 


swam, and was an Arab in endurance. The | 
same sun that bronzed the Arab in the desert | 
put the richest of browns on her cheek, but 


| still the ruddy Causasian health glowed 


To schoo), and the milk to be skimmed and | 


churned; 

And ali to be done that day. 

It had rained in the night, and all the wood 
Was as wet as wet could be; 

There were puddings and pies to bake, besides 
A loaf of cake for tea; . 

And the day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said, 

If maidens but know what good wives know, 
They would be in no haste to wed! 

Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown? 
Called the farmer from the well; 

And a flush crept up to his bronzed brow, 
And his eye half bashfully fell ; 

It was this, he said, and coming near, 
He smiled—and stooping down, 


through it all, and said with a smile, “She is | 
my daughter.” But why catalogue her vir- | 
tues? Is not all said, or implied, when we 

find herin a wherry? Did ever young woman | 
enter one who had not pluck and self-reliange | 
and independence? To these add beautiful | 


| muscles and nerves of steel, a wit keen though 


seldom displayed, and a manner marked with | 


| 
crab!” 
| Bob did not need to be told of the fact, my 
dear young friend; are not a hundred and fif- 
ty pounds of avoirdupois falling on the frail 
bottom of a wherry only equally heavy, sufti- 
cient, without this ec post fucto announce- 
ment? 
| “Up, man, and right the boat before she sees 








| 


And indeed they do so, and are settling into 
their steady swing again, when another “Good 
heavens! bit her up!’’—an academic nautical 
| phrase, gentle reader, of exhortation to the 


| crew, is muttered under breath ; and they bend | 


| their straight backs to their work, as they see 


| —can it be possible?—the clematis-wreathed | 


| wherry creeping up closer and closer to them, 
| evidently trying to overhaul them. The Ce- 
| sarean spirit of the sophomores prevails over 
| the ordinary gallantry of the academicians, and 
| they smother their curiosity in their desire to 
be “head of the river.’”’ A year later, they will 
| scorn with indignation the unchivalric impu. 
| tation of having raced with a woman; and we 
| shall find them, under similar circumstances, 
allowing themselves to be beaten with naive 
equanimity, and afterwards bound wherry to 
| wherry, conqueror and conquered, mayhap, 


ous of the world. 

So they give themselves to their stroke, 
reaching well beyond the toes and lifting the 
bow almost clear of the water; while their as- 
| tonisoment changes to dismay, to see clearer 

and clearer the delicate spray of the clematis, 
| and nearer and nearer the firm profile, lily- 
| crowned, as she turns now and then to note 
| the course. 


What a disgrace the old university might | . / 
was a call or two, with the chronic college- | 


have incurred that day, if their boat-house, | 
happy sight! had not come to their relief above | 
the next bend, ’twere fearful to think on! 


They barely escaped a “bump’’ from the on- | 
7 : P ’ | country round-about was threaded with a net- | 


coming wherry,as they turned in to their 
house, looking back with wide-eyed wonder 


and infinite relief at the marvellous stroke of | 


their weird antagonist, as she sped up the riv- 
er. Bob vowed that he detected something 
very like a smile on her face, and worse than 
that a satirical smile, as she bent one look on 
them in passing; but she was gone so sudden- 
ly, and they felt so little like smiling them- 
selves, that they did not stop to argue the point, 
but stepped out upon their landing with slight- 
ly spavined knees and whitish lips. It was 
only after lifting their boat upon its stays with 


quivering bicipites, that they found voice to | 


utter the usual expletives, and discuss this un- 


astounding announcement that the fourth foot 


of an Aristophanean verse was a truncated 


such nauseating attentions; and when at last 
Alfred the erudite, drawing on his extensive 


with the self-same wreaths of clematis, oblivi- | 


prism, and that the primitive form of the Athe- 
nian galley was the trochaic tetrameter cata- 
lectic! Untii patience was worn thread-bare, 
| and “coach” and pupil threw aside their books 
|.with a decisive “No use! Digging’s out of the 
| question, till we find out who she is.” 
| A difficult matter? By no means. Two 

gentlemanly young fellows, and not half a mile 
| off a wide porchtd country-haffe, with bospi- 
table Mr. and Mrs. Midsummer, and nautical 
Miss Midsummer. What easier? What more 
| natural? <A very unintended stroll country- 

houseward, a very casual rencontre in the 
| fields with Mr. Midsummer pere, a few civil 
interchanges,—‘‘Harvard College? Oh!—my 
wife and daughter, gentlemen,’’—and the Gor- 
dian knot is cut. You think, perhaps, that 
another knot is to be tied before we leave 
{ them? We shall see. 

IV. 


Manly youth and maidenly beauty and a 
summer life together,—what are the natural 
results? Look across your tea-cups, Mrs. Co- 
zee, at the substantial trophy of your last sum- 
mer at Conway, crunching buttered toast be- 
hind “The Eveniag Transcript,’’—the aggra- 
vating fellow! Or open your green box, Miss 
Megrim, and take out a dead wild-flower, “cov- 
ered with dust like the quince,” a half of a 
neck-tie, and the handle of a riding-whip, may- 
| hap, which have lain there these fifteen years. 
| But no; there was no such serious work at 
| Riverbank yet. The rosy little god had not 
yet popped in upon the scene. At first it was 
| atea, at which the wherry adventure was ap- 
plauded by papa, reprobated by madame, and 
| laughed over by the young people, Then it 


songs from the callers, and the last ‘‘Strauss”’ | 


reading at the University, quoted something 
from the Gulistan, she didn’t know nor care to 
know what that was, about “the incurvated 
back of the sky” becoming “straight (with joy) 
at thy birth,”—which he meant for a compli- 
ment!—her patience received its last straw, 
| and sh2 vowed that she would not let the sun 
go down on her perplexity, but would find de- 
liverance, even at the price of politeness. 

Which vow led to the more substantial oath 
of the next chapter. 


Stopping in the middle of a song that even- 
ing, she astonished a young man leaning on 
either end of the piano, like misplaced carya- 
tides, by the following speech, as oratorical as 
it was uirexpected from her:— 

“Come, my gallant cavaliers; these atten- 
tions are becoming smothering in the extreme. 
I have been pelted with compliments and hon- 
mots as you pelt a prima-donna with boquets 
in winter, you toilsome, over-worked students, 
for aye ‘in shady cloister mewed!’ I’m sure, I 
ought to feel very much flattered; but for va- 
| riety, I propose a wherry-race, for the cham- 
| pionship of the river; and I promise you ’pon 
| honor, as you say, that the winner shall be sole 
| dictator over my valuable affections for a 
| twelve-month,—I’d say longer, but I think 

that’s about as long as any one would be able 
| to endure it. What do you say? I think it’s 
| about time for alittle healthy excitement; and 
| instead of entering the lists and tilting at each 
| other, as you might have been ready to do for 
| me half a dozen centuries ago, we shall have a 
less bloody but equally exciting joust with the 
oars; and I’m sure I shall be delighted if I 
shall be the means of putting you into good 
‘form’ for next year’s work; for I feel that you 
must be dreadfully demoralized, if I may judge 








| 





just enough of hauteur to repel familiarity, and expected break in the monotony of Riverbank 


withal a spartan hatred of flirtation, and you 
have Miss Midsummer in a nutshell,—or a 
wherry. For see, she is just sculling out from 


| the lagoon with easy stroke; she has wreathed 
| the wash-boards of the wherry with trailing, 


Kissed her cheek—’T was this: that you were | 


the best 
And the dearest wife in town! 


The farmer went to the field, and the wife 
In a smiling and absent way, ' 
Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung for many a day. 
And the pain in her head was gone, and the 
clothes 
Were white as the foam of the sea; 
Her bread was light, and butter was sweet, 
And as golden as it could be. 
Just think, the children all called in a breath, 
Tom Wood hus run off to sea! 
He wouldn't, I know, if he only had 
As happy a home as we. 
The night came down, and the good wife 
smiled 
To berself as she softly said, 
*Jis so sweet to labor for those we lov, 
? not strange that maidens wil] wed! 


feathery clemati¥, and oh! sight for a Brahmin, 
a single water-lily, white as her own bosom, 


hangs over the middle of her forehead, like the | 


lotus on the brow of a Hindoo goddess. 
If. 


Presently as she rounds into the open river, | 


| a double scull, and in it a couple of sophomores 


' ty of the stream, from the inner shrine, 


| from the neighboring university, who are pass- 
ing the summer in Riverbank. 

What a sophomore does not know about 
rowing is hardiy worth knowing, He takes | 
to it as naturally as a freshman to the rank-list, | 
a junior to his ease, and a senior to his role of | 
“heavy dignity.” To do our friends justice, | 
these two young oars-men, as théy rose and fel 
in regular rhythm, driving their boat on with | 
an even course which was the perfection of | 
motion, seemed far from tyros at the oar, and 
brought up, as I watched them from the bank, | 
memories, both happy and sad, of early Win- | 
nipiseogee, with its first inter-collegiate race | 
and its brave crew, of whom hardly a member 
remains above the sod. 

They are abreast of the lagoon, as the Hin- 
doo goddess comes forth, like the tutelary dei- 


| life, This discussion outlasted the process of 
' dressing and the after-cigar, and broke out 
| afresh in their walk across fields to their ‘‘den.” 
| But after every theory had been discussed, and 
| every classical parallel suggested, they were 
| forced to be content with their original verdict, 
| that whether woman or goddess, ponderable 
flesh and blood or phantom Lady of the Mist, 
she was certainly a“stunner,’’ as she had prov- 
ed herself to them in more than hyperbole. 


| III. 
OF THE SOPHOMORES. 


Bob had been an exemplary freshman; he 
had been put to bed without a murmur or a 
pound of resistance by Ku-Klux sophomores, 
had never missed a morning prayer, and had 
scored high up the eighty-per-cents in the 
rank-list. He had caught the boating fever in 
the first term of the sophomore year, and had 
been favorably reported by Sharp-eye, the 
“bow” of the ’ Varsity, for a place in the six of 
the next summer, 
of glory at Quinsigamond, nor shadowy summa 
cums, could keep him at his winter work, eith- 
er in study or at the rowing-weights. He fell 
offin muscle and in rank, but went steadily 
up in the scale of dancing men. The mighty 


But not even possible bays | 


from the young entertainer. ° Then came walks 
and drives and rides and rows, until the whole 


| work of romantic memories. Of course they 
galloped through ‘‘Lover’s Lane,’—what sub- 
urb in Christendom has not its Lover’s Lane? 


} 
| 


Of course they drifted many a dreamy atfter- | 


noon on the river, in sweetest Sar niente,—no 
racing now. “Let's drift forever!” exclaimed 
Alfred one evening, as the moon came up over 
| Piny Point, and they floated on a stream of 
| liquid silver, Miss Midsummer sitting with chin 
,on hand, gazing eastward. Of course they 
| read *‘The Lotus-Eaters’’ at the waterfall, with 
| happy allusions to 
“Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn,” 
| and unspoken convictions in the minds of the 
| young men that the lotus-eaters were about 
right, after all, if their island bore any resem- 
| blance to Riverbank. 
| Gradually the little god began to pop his 


| head out from behind the scenes; at first only | 


| to smile a wicked, little smile at the tableaux 
and the thickening plot; then to let fly an ar- 
row or two; until at last he was rushing about 
in his “veiling cloak’? on the very stage, deal- 
| ing wounds to right and left, marring the en- 
| ty’-acte, turning romance into nonsense by a 
| well-directed shaft, and setting the triumvirate 
| by the ears most wofully. 
| The athletic Bob was the first to be hit 
| (boating-men are always the first married of a 
| class); but Alfred was of too sympathetic a 
| nature to listen long unmoved to his chum’s 
| ardent admiration, even if he were the stoic to 
| resist the first cause herself. Bob’s exclama- 
| tion-points, and a stray dart or two at his own 
| heart, brought him down too; so that soon, 
| by a sort of assimilation, they arrived at a con- 
| dition of utter slavery to Miss Midsummer,— 
moody without her, lackadaisical in her pres- 
| ence, abjectly sub mellifluo imperio, as For- 
| tescue has it,—which was the one thing above 
all others to disgust and enrage healthy Miss 
Midsummer. 
| Itis a psychological fact, that, given two im- 


trophies of his saltatory pow-wows were hung | pressible and persistent youths and a single 
about his room as priceless spolia opima; a | inamorata, we are sure to have, in due time, 
cherry ribbon about the neck of his Venus de | either three firm friends, or two remarkably 


Milo, party-colored rosettes on his broken 


| brilliant “spoons” and a much disgusted, if sen- 


| 


| from my own feelings, by the lazy life that 
| we’ve been leading for the last month.” 

This was delivered with a well-assumed 
gravity, which disarmed the suspicions raised 
by the novelty of the proposal in the minds of 
the young men; and, to say truth, they were 
| not themselves so soft brained as not to be 
thankful for a breeze from some other quarter 
than the Lotus Isles, whence languid aiss had 
been blowing for many a day. 

“Are you joking?” 

“By no means,” she said; and seeing the 
young men eyeing each other's figures, al- 
though to weigh the chances of a race, she 
feared for her plan, and raised her right hand 
as if preparing for a judicial oath. Alfred, the 
future lawgiver, interpreting this correctly, or- 
dered Bob to follow suit, and, raising his own 
hand, with mock gravity propounded the fol- 
lowing Burmese 





; OATH, 
This solemn uplifting of hands witnesseth, 
| that, owing to sundry and divers causes not 

herein specified, a race for the championship 
| is to be rowed on the Meander river, on”— 
| “What day shall it be?” 
“Let’s see. What do you say to a week 
from Saturday ?” ; 

‘Saturday it is.” 

—“on Saturday, the--25th inst.; starting op- 
posite the stone bvat-house, thence dow» 
stream, rounding the island known as Wolf Is- 
land’’— 

‘*How’s that?” 

“Capital! couldn’t be better.’ 

—‘‘and returning to the starting-point. The 
| winning of said race to reside with the person 
| rowing over the whole course, as herein de- 
scribed, and arriving first at the starting-point, 
| and to entitle said winner to ‘the head of the 
| river,’ so nautically called, and to the sole right, 

title, and interest for a twelvemonth in the af- 
| fections of one Midsnmmer, summer resident 
at Riverbank, spinster, beautiful as’’— 

“You wretch! proceed!” 

—“and all persons laying, or presuming to lay 
claim to said affections, saving only the win- 
ner as above described, shall immediately there- 
after ‘vamose the ranche’ and leave said wil- 
ner an open field, or river, in the full and an- 
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disturbed enjoyment of said affections afore- 
said. Wind and weather permitting. So help 
me, graciousY”’ 

“Well done, my learned Grotius! And now, 
remember your oath and the inestimable prize.’ 

Saying which, she excused herself on the 
plea of going to her mother, who was confined 
tu her room, but in reality to rush to the bil- 
liard-room, prance wildly about it, seize an In- 
dian club and whirl it desperately about her 
head, make astonishing lunges with cues at an 
imaginary foe, sud indulge in other excited ac- 
tions, all the waile breaking into extravagant 
laughter as though something had been engin- 
eered with peculiar adroitness. 

The young men left, considerably mystified, 
and not exactly sure whether they were being 
quizzed or not. But they were oath-bound 
now, and really what barm could there be in a 
race, whether it decided any thing or not? 
After being invited so charmingly, in so mys- 
terious a manner too,how could they retreat ? 

So they ordered up their single sculls from 
Cambridge, and went into a moderately severe 
course of training. They alarmed their land- 
lady by their increase of appetite, and all Riv- 
erbank, gazing from the shore, by their dimin- 
ution of rowing-shirt; indeed, at the Universi- 
ty, success at the oar seems to be in inverse 
ratio to size of boating-shirt. 

They saw less of Miss Midsummer. They 
were more frequently met with a ‘‘Not at 
home”’ when they called, and puzzled by that 
peculiar smile, now more sphinx-like than ever, 
when they found her in. She was continually 
quizzing them about their oath, and begging 
them to be particularly careful to remember 
its phraseology. “Ob, yes,” they said; “we 
remember it!” and they tried to look very 
wise, but felt very uncomfortable. They rare- 
ly met her in her wherry now, but came across 
her path once, as she was hurrying home 
through the fields, looking very much excited 
and trying toavyoid them; but when they came 
up with her, she explained that she had been 
down to arrange something in her boat house, 
and had heated herself hurrying home to din- 
ner. 

They were becoming brown and burned, as 
the day of the race came on; and they noticed 
that she, too, was very much bronzed, more 
than usual; but she said that she was devot- 
ing herself to her flower-garden; “which has 
become fearfully overgrown with weeds since 
you’ve been here,” she added, with a pointed 
earnestness, at the recollection of which she 
laughed outright, after they had left,—a good 
deal for her to say, and more than enough to 
launch them upon a fresh rhapsody on their 
way home. 

VI. 

The day of the race came. Every suspicion 
that had hatched in the brains of the young 
men had received its quietus from Miss Mid- 
summer as soon as brought before her; but 
still they ate their oatmeal on Saturday morn- 
ing with the firm conviction that the day’s 
sport was to have an episode; what, or to 
whose discomforture, neither could imagine. 

Miss Midsummer had suggested to them 
the propriety of allowing a private announce- 
ment of the race in Riverbank, and of permit- 
ting her father to put up a silver cup as a 
prize, which she said he had been anxious to 
do as soon as he heard that they were to row. 
They sniffed danger in this proposal at once, 
aud thoughts they saw through her plot. It 
was all very well, they thought, to have a qui- 
et race by themselves, and even an episode 
or two, if Miss Midsummer desired, pro vided 
they were the only spectators; but this crowd 
and this cup—what sudden traps might not 
be sprung under cover of them! The river 
swarmed, to their imaginations, with a riotous 
rabble, each individual rioter fired with in- 
tensest “town-and-gown” frenzy, aud each 
brandishing a prohibitory bludgeon at them 
defenceless. The air glittered with a shad- 
owy legion of silver cups, fair without, but 
treacherous, subtly armed with Medicean poi- 
son within, mayhap. But again theif suspi- 
cious were allayed, and Riverbank and cup 
were on hand, open-mouthed for the excite- 
ment of the day. 

The sun came up with a grin on his round 
face, as though he knew what fun was afloat, 
or to float. He winked at some ciouds down 
in the east, and said to them, ‘‘Come up with 
me, and see the sport;”’ but the deliia'e crea- 
tures were frightened at his familiarity, and 
vanished from sight at his very look. So he 
climbe . up alone and secured a high place, 
with a clear view of the entire course. He 
saw al] Riverbank embark for the race and wet 
feet; «very bi at that would float pressed into 
service, from } u its long ago discarded as hope- 
lessly waterlogged, to the gorgeous barge 
“Cleopatra,” filled with city-folk from the ho- 
tel. Rustic swains, effulgent with red flannel, 
propelled sturdily hither and thither their 
blushing sweethearts, while the double-scull 
of our friends was manned by a couple of class- 
mates, lured hither by rumors of the race, and 
at present monopolizing the coy glances which 
should have been the rustic swains’. Juvenile 
Riverbank “shinned” the tallest trees on 
Shore, squeezed itself into the best places in 
the boats, and fell overboard at convenient 
points, but was fished up, moist, but alive,— 
too much alive. 

The sun looked down ard saw this motley 
crowd separate into two irregular lines on the 


sides of the river, and two narrow wherries, , 
“like water-snakes,” glide up and lie side by | 


a portly gentleman in a punt (Miss Midsum- | 


to lose; so he popped a reflected sunbeam | 
straight into the old fellow’s eye. The judge 
rubbed his eye, and from behind‘ his red ban- | 
dana, while doing so, announced, “Two min- | 
utes to three, young ‘gentlemen ;”’ which the | 
sun overheard, and returned, “Correct, old par- 

ty, to asecond!’’ Then the judicial voice in | 
apoplectic tones inquired, “Are you ready ?’’ 
and after five seconds shouted ineffectually, in 
broken treble, *‘Go.” 

Off they went, the two wherries, amid shouts 
of “‘Ki—i!” from the small boys, and cheers 
from. the rest. 

‘La! how strong they must be! See how 
they’ve bent them oars!’ exclaimed acountry 
girl, standing ina boat, and collapses into her | 
lover’s lap, as an excited youth collides violent- 
ly with them amidships. And if any one had 
been watching the sun he would have seen 
him laughing until tears rolled down his 
cheeks; causing, by the way, quite a summer 
shower down in the tropics where they fell; 
but at what? Surely not at this country girl's 
falling into her lover's lap; for that can hard- 
ly be a novelsight to him, although he does 
keep such early hours. 

But look! Here is what has kept him danc- 
ing in the sky al) day! Here is the sport to 
which he invited the cloudlings! Here comes 
the episode! For before the wherries have 
taken a dozen plunges, before the overthown 
maid has fairly risen from the regretful lap,— 

Alfred breaks his stretcher? And Bob har- | 
poons with his wherry a whale imported for | 
| the occasion? By no means; but—a third | 
| wherry comes sweeping by the boathouse, 
| past the wheezy judge, past the boy hung 
out to dry, past the “Cleopatra,’’ down through 
the gap left for the racers. How beautiful the 
stroke! How measured the rhythm! Sure- | 
ly we have seen this stroke before! The 
crowd looks on, silent with admiration; only | 
one enraptured youth ventures an explosive | 
“Golly!” as she disappears around the bend 
of the river. But admiration for her art is the | 
only sentiment that they feel; it is no novelty 
to most of them to see Miss Midsummer pull- 
ing in her wherry, and they have not the 
vaguest idea of connecting her with this race, 
—what matter to her, if two young students 
choose to row a race at Riverbank? And so | 
they imagine that she is out to see the race, 
like themselves, but, more inquisitive, is pull- 
ing below the headland for a better view; and 
Galatea goes on pelting Damcetas with apples, 
in true bucolic style. 

The racers have been too busy with each | 
other to notice her until, they are rounding 
the headland, which conceals the rest of the | 
course from the crowd above; and when they | 
recognize Miss Midsummer, they have the 
same thought as the rest, that she is follow- 
ing them for a longer.view. So they shout, 
“Come along! Shall we throw you a line?” 
and put on a “spurt” for her admiration. But | 
heavens! whatdo they.see? Surely this is no 
holiday stroke that Miss Midsummer is pull- | 
ing! She does not stop to admire their | 
‘*spurt.”” She does not pull in under the 
beeches to join her father in the shade; but | 
with the same strong and graceful sweep which 
had astonished them before. she follows | 
straight after them, merely avoiding their 
wake. And then their hearts go down into | 
their boots (no, their slippers), as the whole | 
plot opens to them. 

This, then, is herstratagem! This accounts | 
for the many times they have pulled her door- | 
bell in vain, of late,—out practising. This | 
tells the story of the bronzed features,—flow- 
er-garden, indeed! This explains her excite- 
ment in the fields that afternoon,—pulling on | 
time! 

But ali these reflections, which skipped | 
through their minds like a flash, only served 
to nerve them still more; while indignation at | 
her duplicity electrified them like wine; and 
they said to themselves, “If this is what she | 
wants, she shall have enough of it.’’ Unchiv- 
alric juniors! for juniors you may now call . 














yourselves. 
How they pulled! How the frail boats leap- 
ed onward! How the even thud of their oars 


in the row-locks rang out sharp and distinct 
in the stillness of the afternoon! Pull, my 
young men! Inrsurgite remis! for you have a 
heroine pressing you hard. And surely they 
are gainingonher. Inch by inch, but inevita- 
bly, they increase their distance from their 
fair antagonist, who seems to be failing in 
strength. But the sun looks on and Says, 
“Never fear! I’ve watched this maiden afore- | 
time ; dux femina”—but a cloud goes across | 
his face and smothers the rest of his werds. | 

They pass Beaver Creek. They are steer- | 
ing for Wolf Island, the turaing-point, a short | 
mile from the start. Miss Midsummer quick- 
ens her stroke. Ifshecan only gain an even 
start for the return, she feels sure of the race; 
butcanshe? And can she“live up to” the 
magnificent stroke that she is pulling? She 
is still three lengths behind, and Wolf Island is 
almost reached. Alfred begins to flag; theis 
“spurt” has been too much for him; and be- 
sides, Puckle’s Conics are not the best training 











diet in the world. Bob forges ahead, his su- 


| shoulders to her beat, Sabrina, and help her 


| methyl” to. her relief! 


him: “Ah, my fine fellow! you were facile | 


comes an orbicular little laugh, sliding on a the other the effects of a sail. 


| coy duck, after all; while here is her real | 


perb form throbbing with his work; and in She rows to the stone boat-house. 


that order they round the island, Bob leading 


alength. Here Alfred strikes an eddy, at the | Miss Midsummer, the appearance of a most 


“I give up,’’ but soon recovers control of his themselves, and juvenile Riverbank throws its 
boat, and pulls on. Bob, entering the eddy at | cap into the water with excitement. ‘They 
a less angle, cuts through it indeed, but finds | pass the perplexed judge so nearly abreast 
himself on issuing from it side by side with | that his decision costs him several pounds of 
Miss Midsummer, who had given it a wide | cerebral phosphorus and a tremor of apoplexy ; 
berth and pulled around in smooth water, | while the sun laughs “Ho-ho!” 

They look at each other for asecond, as they | 


catch the first stroke, aud bend to their work | ciently to discharge a heavily-ballasted oration | Smoked Halibut, 
at the young men, in presenting the cup, allud- Smoked Salmon, 


without a word. They feel that the tug of war 
has come. Neck and neck,they pullon. Itis 
cruel to think of matching the two! Help her, 
water-nymphs! Put your white polished 


ing in feeling terms to the glory of the ancient 
University aad the prowess of her nautical 
sons, “who could outstrip even swift Atlanta 
in her course.” Whether the judge was in 
his niece’s confidence they never knew; but 
they feared. 

The crowd which had gathered to hear a 
classical speech of thanks from Bob turned 
on its heel disappointed, as he received the 
cup with a simple, “Thanks, very much!’’ and 
paddled off with Alfred to their boat-house; 
where their first words were, 

“Shall we vamose ?” 

“*Let’s.” 

And they did. 


HUMOROUS, 


The prettiest girls in Utah generally marry 
Young. 

A young man who has traveled through 
New Jersey says he saw some land there so 
poor that you couldn’t raise a disturbance on 
it. 


onward! Blow purest Oxygen, your “spicy 
Beat bravely, faithful 
little heart! Pump your red life into her thrill- 
ing muscles! For you serve a queen to-day. 
‘Glorious Miss Midsummer!- How her reso- 
lute face glows with excitement, her lips firm- 
ly compressed, in orthodox boating fashion! 
How her gratid shoulders rise and fall, as reg- 
ular as the sweep of a planet! How clean a 
stroke she pulls, oar-blades barely covered in 
water, outandin without a drop of spray! 
Heavens, how she “recovers”! With what a 
spring she rises to each stroke, until her oars 
seem never in the air! 

The sun is right; she may be trusted. He 
has not watched over her for nineteen odd 
years in vain, nor given her “nerves like his 
own sunbeams” to no purpose. Now comes 
the reward of years of divine health: how she 
revels in it! She is Hebe. 

Inch by inch, again they separate; but this 
time it is Hebe wholeads. How Bob dispises 
himself! How the last winter's life comes up 
before him! How the wraiths of all the “Ger- 
mans’? that he had danced ,come mocking 











“We have no room for all this,” said a night 


die-mention. 





ina note like that inpyour fist. 
always bring it in on asaliva.”” 
What is the difference between an auction 
and sea-sickness ? One is the sale of effects, 
And why do 


sunbeam, and striking the water with a deri- | Physicians have agreater horror of the sea 
sive “That's so!” | than anybody else ? Because they are more 
als ° 


| liable to see sickness. 
Miss Midsummer is drawing rapidly away 
‘from him. As she does so, she smiles to her- | the bright moonlight one evening. 


princeps by gas-light; but what are you in the | 
light of the sun?” And from high in the air 





! 
The wherries come in sight, round the point, 


side in front of the stone boat-house. He saw | Alfred, and Alfred Miss Midsummer, each by lapping each other, and presenting, to all but | 


' 
| 


| 


| 


The judge however, recovered his wits suffi- | Haddock, 


| 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


mer’s uncle) take a huge watch from his fob | farther end of the island, and finds himself | desperate struggle. The crowd cheers, swains | Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
and glance at it, which was too good a chance | drifting hopelessiy down stream ; he cries out, | grow savage at the admiration diver*ed from | to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 
Sahuva Trout, White Fish, 
Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 

Sword Fish, 

Blue Fish, 

Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 
Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 

May 6. tf 





A. L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AWD MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and - Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
ta FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Feb. 17. STEAM KILN. tf 


ATLANTIC ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
1 vol. 12mo. $2.00. 
Contents :—‘A Pleafor Culture.” “Literature as an 








editor, glancing despairingly at a two-column 
obituary ; it must be cut down toa proper | 
| 


Mrs. Moneymake was giving directions to | 
her newly-installed footman, when she remark- | 
ed, “Thomas, I’m surprised at your bringing | 
In footur, | 


An editor and his wife were boca | out in | Ch ith 
ike all | Charge w 


Art.”’". “Americanism in Literature.” “A Letter 
to a Young Contributor.” “Ought Women to 
Learn the Alphabet?” “A Charge with Prince Ru- 
pert.’ “‘Mademoiselle’s Campaigns.”. ‘The Puri- 
tan Minister.” ‘Fayaland the Portuguese.” “The 
Greek Godd " “Sappho.” “On an Old Latin 
Text-Book.”’ . 


| “No better instance, perhaps, could be given of the 
| artistic perfection to which cultivated Americans can 





attain than the author’s own writings, the style of 
which, in the ‘Atlantic Essays,’ at least, is c 
It is more like that of Wen Holmes than any o' 
er, but it has a dash and a treedom, never losing com- 
| mand over itself, which can seareely be found in the 
writings of the Autocrat, and which is well bed 
by the author himself, in his capital paper on “Lit- 
erature as an Art.’.... 
“If the fragment of a historical novel called ‘A 
rince Rupert’ is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Higginson’s own style as a writer of romance, he 





self, for the first time, and begins repeating to editors’ wives, she was of an exceedingly po-| must rank very high among the followers of that 


etic nature, and said to her‘mate: ‘Notice 


u ~ 66 
Bob, between her strokes, And all pessens /that moon! How bright, and calm, and 
—laying—or presuming to lay—claim—to said | beautiful!’ “Couldn't think of noticing it,’ 
affections—saving only—the winner—asaboye | returned the editor, “for anything less than 
described’ ” (aud this she repeated with em- the usual rates—a dollar and fifty cents for 


, . . twelve lines.” 
phasis)—‘‘ ‘the winner—as above described— 





shall immediately—thereafter’ (altering the WHEELER & WILSON’S 


slang) —“ ‘go back—to—Cambridge! ore, 

No wonder Bob's oars dropped motionless, | > - 
as the last word came over his shoulder and | 
popped into his ear. No wonder he wished | 
himself bodily in the place to which he was 
ordered by his oath. : | 

For the oath now comes back to him with its 
full force, for the first time, strangely enough, | 
since therace began; and he sees too distinct- | : z 
ly the double plot in which they are caught. | % - — aical lesa aoe 
They had reasoned thus, before the race: ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
“Here we are, in for a race; we'll go in and a : 

; ’ ; ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

see what turns up. Miss M. assures us that | our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’? Machine has no equal in th 
the cup and the saggy 0 fos right and the Feonomieal and a It answers the wants of 
race is to be square. We'll have some sport, | the household completely. It has receivedthn HIGH- 
at least, and after it see what she means to do pes ‘arte iinus = a Fyatiy Bee.dne—en 
about her valuable affections.” Then, in the 

race, seeing her pursuing them,—‘Ah, yes! 

this is it. She’s gotten us into the race by 

that absurd oath, which was a mere blind; 
she has hoodwinked us by her mysterious ref- 
erences to its phraseology, and it is only a de- 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 


FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
‘inds of work, heavy or 





This practical and eas- 


has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 


| wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 
‘H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mar. 25. ty 








ness a 
market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and cal! and examine be- 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piave Ce. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidvat. 





Braman, Shaw & Co., 


we'll see about it” With this reasoning, they 
course that the cup and huzzas should be | OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
r da 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case. 
iavelli enough to include herself in the oath, 
Examine the Piano that we sell for #450 c ish or $1.25 
h uality of to ing an in th 
had supposed themselves contending for the —- nhrapyncere tech vieere 
minds so pointedly, with so evident a hint, and 
it, they are beside themselves. They are not 
way. They see that there is nothing in it to | ~ 
Importers of 


game, to carry off the cup and huzzas of the | 

crowd. Very well schemed, young lady: but 

had dismissed all thought of the oath, thought |  - " ia 4 re 

that they saw the whole plot, and resolved of | pon-T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 

SIC,1 Pemberton myst) The above cut represents 

theirs. the Piano that we will.sell by paying $1 per day for 

They had never dreamed of her being Mach- Seven Octave, Over Strang, Full size Piano, with im. 
proved Ha % ; 

though her hand was up with theirs; and ger day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 

through all the struggle up to this point, they cale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat- 

cup and the empty honors of a cheer, But, 

now that the oath is brought back to their 

they see that there, after all, is the real plot, | 

avd not only that, but that they are caught in 

so fuolish as not to interpret the phraseology: 

now that it is thrown in their teeth in this 

exclude Misé Midsummer (‘‘as above describ- 

ed”); why did’nt they think of that befure? | 

They remember the prize mentioned in the | 

oath, and they see that she is to be dictator | 


Sam.Laycock & 80Ns’ 








over herown affections! The idea of think- ! ENGLISH 

ing that she was rowing for a mere cup! | ‘ . 
They remember too well the condition of de- | , Hair Seating, 
feat, and they are bright enough to take a hint | + po 
when it is shouted at them in italics. ¥% 

But how to get out of their entanglement? ! P<)» MANUFACTURERS 
Bob and Alfred consult a half minute, Miss ; Oy bin 
Midsummer rowing on..... I° 

Miss Midsummer appears to the crowd | P 
above the point rowing leisurely, fresh from ARLOR SUITS, 
lier inquisitive lookout ; she hugs the western ; Reclining Chairs, Sofas, L | be. 


shore (happy shore!), leaving a clear place for 

the racers, and telling her friends, “They're | S#!esreoms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Portland St. 
coming. It's a very close race; almost neck BOSTON. 

and neck!” ‘ Fastory---East Cambridge. éa 





Jaa. 6. 


BLY the best known ana | of America, put if the author’s enthusiasm 
most thoroughly tested | 


ight, and the most | 
a pop- 


ily managed Machine | 


e 
The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 


(GF Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are | 


| branch of literature. There is a splendid swing in 

this which seems to carry one away, as one reads, 
with the gay cavaliers, as they ride from Oxford to 
Chinnor and sweep their way kk through the Puri- 
| tan dragoons,—a vividness of destription and a pow- 
| er of hitting off a portrait in a few happy touches, 





which are rare gifts... . 

| ‘Grant that it is the worthy mission of the cur- 
| rent British literature to render style clear, simple 
and convincing, it may yet be the mission of Ameri- 
cans to take that style and make it beautiful.’ This 
shows a great deal of confidence in the literar: — 
effect of making others of his countrymen write as 
well as he has done, we shall not quarrel with it.”— 
The Spectator, (Londun), Dec. 28, 1371. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES RB. OSGOOD & 00, 
Feb. 17. BOSTON. 


TWELVE MUSIO BOOKS, 
WHICH CONSTITUTSB A : 
Complete Musical Library! 
| 1200 or more Songs and Pieces for Pianoforte 
or Reed Organ. Worth from $300 to $400. 
Sold in book form for $30.00 ! 
| THE MUSICAL TREASURE, Vocal and Instru- 
mental 


The most reeent work. Very Popular. 
THE SILVER CHORD. Vocal. , 
Large number ofthe best Sohgs. 


GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Vocal. 
r The very best 5 of Deutschland. 
| GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. 
A choice collection. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 


Selected from a large number. The best. 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 

Popular Songs. More recent than Silver Chord. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Focal, 
Comprises most of the favorites of Standard Op- 


eras. 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal. 

Completely filled with the best Duets. 
PIANIS(’S ALBUM. Instrumental. . 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 3. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS, J . 

Is the same as Home Circle, Vol. 4. 
HOME CIRCLE, Vols. I. and Il. Instrumental. 

These tine hooks gave a name to the whole set, which 
is often called THE HOME CIRCLE SERIES, all the 
books being of uniform binding and size, filled, not 
with the most difficult or the most severely classical 
music, but with that which is genial, bright, po; lar, 
ae fitted for the entertainment of the happy “ ‘ 
at home. 

Price of each book, $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth; 
and Full Gilt, $4.00. Sent, post-paid, for the above 
prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 
Jan. 6. BOSTON. ly 














WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 
No. 490 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. lp 


‘Mercantile Savings Institution, 


Removed to No. 387 Washington St. 

All deposits made on or before April 1, 1572, will 
draw interest from that date. This is the anly Say- 
ings Bank in the State that hasa paid up guarantee 
fund of over $200,000 for the express protection of de - 
positors. a Mar. Y. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


A festival recently given by the Santa Clara 
“Valley Woman Saffrage Association was a 
great success and deserves especial note be- 
cause it followed a novel programme well wor- 
thy of imitation elsewhere. It consisted of 
1st. Music. 

2. A series of tableaux representing the pro- 
gress already achieved by woman. The first 
scene was called “Woman the Slave,” and rep- 
vesented a rude camp fire—a hard-featured, in- 
dolent man, lazily smoking—a woman drudge 
with a child in her arms and a bundle of fagots 
upon her head. 

The next scene was‘‘Woman the Toy.” This 
depicted life in the Harem degraded by indo- 
lence, jealousy, and favoritism. 

The next was “Woman the Tempter,” in 

* which good and bad angels watch the young 
man to whom the wine cup is thoughtlessly 
offered by ladies on New Year’s day. Then 
appeared “Woman the Helper,’’in which the 
central figure was the mother and teacher 
while on the right appeared a sewing machine 
woman, and a female writer, musician, and 
painter. Upon her left, a washerwoman, &c. 
Then followed a comic song by Mr. Caswell; 
a personation of “The Maniac Drunkard” by 
Mrs. Dr. Meade; a sentimental song, ‘“Tender 
and True” by Miss Georgie Hall; another tab- 
leau entitled ‘Cupid among the Maidens,” a 
comic solo by Dr. French who “made up the 
stage Irishman to perfection, has a fine voice 
and is an excellent singer ;’’ a piano and violin 
duett; then another tableau, “Too late.” 

These novel and admirable appliances of re- 
form elicited hearty rounds of applause. 

Then the seats were cleared from the main 
hall for dancing, while about a hundred and fif- 
ty of the older and more sedate of the audience 
repaired to the banquet hall adjoining, where 
they partook ofan excellent repast, after which 
the President, Mrs. L. J. Watkins, announced 
the first toast:— ¢ 

“The Day we Celebrate”—We proclaim our 
faith in marriage as the noblest and most sa- 
cred of all institutions, and believe that when 
it shall be purified from coarseness and tyran- 
ny on one side, and from cowardice and servil- 
ity on the other, it will yield far higher satis- 
faction and become the fountain of our new 
civilization. 

Rey. C. G. Ames responded, and spoke of 
the frolicsome observances of St. Valentine’s 
day as only one of many echoes of— | 

“The tale that all the ages through, 

Has kept the world from growing old.” 

These pleasantries in which young people | 
indulge, and which older ones look on with- | 
out disfavor, are ouly as the foam-bubbles 
that rise and break on the surface of an un- 
sounded sea, whose deep surges roll through 
all this world of souls, 
ery of humanity turn very largely on our no- 
ble or base interpretation and use of this sub- 
tle instinct which draws men and women to- 
gether, both in marriage and in society. This 
evening’s occasion illustrated woman’s contri- 
bution to companionship and social life. It is 
the fashion to praise woman. He would not 
praise her as apart from man, nor man as 

t from woman. He would praise both; 
and would praise that Divine love and wisdom 
which appoints their beautiful relationships 
and dependencies, and which is bringing more 

_ Clearly to light their need of each other in all 
the affairs of life. We belong together every- 
where—boys and girls, men and women, to- 
gether in the family, the school, the church 
and the State; together in joys, sorrows, and 
labors'for the common good; together in our 
struggles for the soul’s supremacy over error, 
ignorance, weakness and evil; together on 
earth and inheaven. In conclusion he would 
offer a volunteer sentiment: “The Women of 
this Association.” To those who know them 
best, they present noble illustrations of the 
fact that domestic sentiments and womanly 
qualities gain more than they lose from an 
active interest in the larger affairs of the com- 
munity and the race. [Applause.] 

The next toast was “The Press.”” Respond- 
ed to by J.J. Owen of the San Jose Weekly 
Mercury, who said :— 

The time was when all knowledge that 
lifved a man above the barbarian level of his 
race was confined to the royal and priestly 
few—locked up in olden monasteries or pagan 
temples, far removed from the common mas- 
ses. But the invention of movable printing 
types—the birth of a new art—regeuerated in 
later times by the need of steam, and baptiz- 
ed in our day by electricity—has changed all 
that. In equalizing knowledge, it has revolu- 
tionized the world, and made kings and 
queens, priests and priestesses of the human 
race. |Applause.] 

On the question of woman’s right to equal 
protection and equal privileges with men, in 
our so-called government of the people, I am 
pained to admit that, as a rule, the press has 
exhibited a spirit of narrow selfishness unwor- 
thy its high mission. In our great State of 
California, with its two hund newspapers, 
there are not to-day to exceed a meagre half- 
dozen that advocate equal rights for all. It is 
one of the proudest privileges of my life that I 
am permitted to control one of that humble 
few. Although in the minority to-day, | feel 
that we shall be in the majority to-morrow; 
for in all the world’s past history no idea has 
ever found expression—if pointed with princi- 
ple and panoplied with truth—that failed of 
ultimate success. And thus it is that— 

“Ever the truth comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.’’ 
[ Applause. | 

“The Republic of the future,” was respond- 
ed to by Dr. A. J. Spencer, who said:— 

The toast is suggestive of a system of gov- 
ernment under which all persons who are 
Americans by birth or adoption, whose age 
and intelligence render them amenable to the 
laws, shall enjoy the inalienable right to par- 
ticipate in the establishment of those laws. 
Of a government whose laws and courts shall 
dispense equal favors to all, irrespective of 


to women as they now are, or then shall be, 
to men, and under which no distinction will 


society, when love in man (if unhallowed), 
shall not be pitied and excused, while it sub- 
jects woman to unmeasured derision, scorn 
and degradation. | Applause. | 

The toast—‘Woman’’—May her life be 
made radiant by noble deeds—was responded 
to by Mrs. Dr. Meade who said :— 


We rejoice that we live in an age when the 
right to labor in our own way is not denied 
us ; when new avenues of usefulness are con- 
tinually being opened ; when our God-given, 
physical, mental and moral powers may be 
expanded under the benign iufluence of en- 
nobling work. 

Work is the great reformer, idleness the 
tempter to vice and immorality. 

“Not marked by noise, but by success alone ; 

Not known by bustle, but by useful deeds ; 

Quiet and gentle, pure and fair as light.” 
| Applause. | 

The next toast was “The Golden Future”— 
When all shall be emancipated from the bonds 


times. 

And the last was “Uncle Sam”—A crusty 
old bachelor, of whom, during the present 
Leap Year, the ladies propose to make con- 
quest. 

Response by Mrs, L. E. Smith, who said :— 


Well, Iam glad to hear that: for I think 
Uncle Samuel, like thousands of other old 
bachelors, has waited all these years to be 
courted. I know he is not quite ready to be 
married yet ; his health is hardly good enough ; 
you know his original constitution was defect- 
ive. It has had to be mended fifteen times ; 
just one more Amendment—a Sixteenth—will! 
make a healthy man of him. Then we will 
| have a national motuer in the White House, 
| and she will see that the latch-string is out- 


bave always kept it drawn in, just as the boys 


sisters out in the cold. In her household an 
old maid will be as good as an old bachelor ; 
and the old man will get credit for as many 


and Mary will get as much butter on her 


just as well. Husband and wife, sister and 
their vote, put a boudqhet on the ballot-box, 
and he’ll go home sober every time. Then 


will preach the gospe 
good will to men” from the pulpit. She is 
bar. She has nursed the sick, she will prac- 
tice the healing art herself. To sum up the 
whole : equal rights for all alike. There isa 





| good time coming: let’s hurry up the weding. 


The Sixteenth Amendment, Uncle Samuel 
and his bride forever, 
| Applause] 


Then followed dancing again, and social 
intercourse, which proved so attractive that 


| the company only dispersed unwillingly at | And choose | 
‘two o’clock in the morning, which proved | dianship to her, his disposition of the children | 


he happiness or mis- | that Woman Suffrage is favorable to early | hly not wicked 


hours. 
We commend this ‘new departure” of our 


withstanding the issue of alarge number of 
complimentary tickets, the sum of $350, was 
realized for admission, thus furnishing the 
society with the means of canvassing the 
county with tracts and public meetings during 
the coming year. Let other societies do like- 
wise. 


= —_——— 


PENNSYLVANIA LAW FOR WOMAN. 


We copy the following choice article, entit- 
led “Anna Maria Letter, No.5,” from the Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin. It lets in a great deal of 
light on the legal status of. women in Penn- 
sylvania. In some States the law is slightly 
better; in others worse. But everywhere it is 
unequal, unjust, cruel, and humiliating to wo- 
man. L. 8. 


“I see there is a lecture announced on ‘Fe- 
male Suffrage.’ Against it, I suppose.” 

“Of course, you may tell that by the indefi- 
nite, tottering vagueness of the defining word. 
It is only Woman Suffrage that has the true 
ring about it. I prefer to call myself a wo- 
man!”’ 

“But tell me, and not apropos to this lec- 
ture, which may be, for aught I know, about 
cats or cows, do you know anything,” asks 
Sophia, “‘about the laws of Pennsylvania ?” 

“No, why should I? I don’t make the 
laws.’’ 

“But you are governed by them; you are: 
punished by them if you offend. Surely you 
should have an interest in knowing something 
of them. I don’t mean the laws that punish 
burglary or forgery—it isnot likely you should 
care for those—but the laws that punish you 
for being a woman!” 

“Sophia! It is you who are vague now. 
How can I possibly be punished for being a 
woman ?” 

My dear, the laws of Pennsylvania, though 
our fathers have taken care that we shall have 
secured all property that comes to us by inheri- 
tance, can still never get over it, never torgive 
us for being women! . 

The old Turkish ideas of our servitude, our 
childishness: the old Chinese ideas of not al- 
lowing us the use of our feet, are still, to an ex- 
tent that is cruel, at least, incorpurated in 
Pennsylvania law. ’ 

To begin with the lesser grievance—proper- 
ty—and the unequal rights of husband and 
wife in each other’s estate, When a woman, 
who has had absolute control of her own prop- 
erty, dies without a will, and leaving no cbil- 
dren, her husband takes exactly all, everything; 
the whole vf her personal estate absolutely, 
the whole of ber real estate for bis life. ‘The 
court awards it and the law doth give it.’’ 

If a husband dies without a will, and leaving 
no children, his wife receives one-half the real 
esta.e, one half the personal -pryperty. The 
half may be a beggarly share, not enough to 
live on; but the law graciously reaches out its 
bands and distributes the other half to any 








sex, and under which all the avenues to 
wealth, honor and fame will be as freely upen 


relatives that ingenuity may discover in the 


be made in responsibility to the moral code of 


of Fashion, the greatest tyrant of modern | 


side to her daughters. Our selfish brothers 


always do when mother is out, leaving their | 


silly sayings as the old woman : and a mother- | 
in-law will be just as good as a father-in-law ; | 


bread as John, when she does the same work | 
brother, will go together to the polls, deposit | 
she who first taught infant lips “Our Father,” 
1 of ‘Peace on earth, | 


tried in the courts ; she will practice at the | 


California friends, to the imitation of our local | 
Suffrage societies on the eastern slope. Not- | 


| Management of the theatre.” 


| That is the law’s estimate of a woman; her 
| desert is precisely one half. 

If there be children and still no will, her in- 
terest in real and personal estate shrinks to 
one-third, while in the event of her death, her 
husband condescends to share her personal es- 
tate with his children, but absorbs all the real 
estate, as before. 

So you see, whether with children or with- 
out, the discrimination of the law is always 
against the woman, and in favor of the man. 
Do you think that women and wives were 
consulted when these laws were made? 

She may have had a share, the wife, in ac- 
cumulating the property; she may have toiled 
in the shop, in the factory; her thrift and 
economies may have added to the prosperity 
that has heaped up houses and siwcks and 
bonds into her husband’s hands; but never is 
that considered when the half is doled out to 
her, and the law gives premiums for a scramble 
as to the rest. 


the lesser grievance. The laws of Pennsylva- 
nia, with regard to the children of married 
women, are simply barbarous. The mothers 
of nameless children have at least the one poor 
comfort that none can alienate or take them 
| away; they are the mother’s own! 

Look now at the law which comes between 
| husband and wife to regulate the disposal of 
| children. 





Ido not mean in cases of divorce, though | Galaxy and Woman’s Journal 
oftentimes there is a shaper cruelty than Solo- | Scribner’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal 
| nd f | pte | and Woman’s Journal... 
n 


| man’s-in deciding where the stricken child 
shall go. I donot consider that divorce has 
any bearing on the question at all! It hasno 
more to do with Woman Suffrage than it has 
| with the tariff or the Alabama claims! It has 
nothing whatever to do with the question of 
“equal laws for husband and wife, for father 
and mother, for widower and widow.” 

In the case, then, of husband and wife liv- 
ing together more or less peaceably, as facts 
| may disclose, who do you suppose is the su- 
preme arbiter, the disposer for life, at least, of 
the minor children ? 

You hasten to answer, “The mother, of 
course,; the mother who bore «nd nurtured 
| them, who watches over them by night and 
by day.” 

Not at all! Not at all! The father may 
send his child to Van Dieman’s Land, away 
from its mother! He may place it nearer 
home, in surroundings which she may deem 





But the property question, as I have said, is | 


| of all others unsuitable, fatal—to health, or | 


happiness, or morals—and the mother has no 
redress, no voice. 
| courts till she died of anxiet: 


and despair; 
there is no remedy—none! 


Livi g with her 


| vow, she has no rights in her child! 
And, after death, this, horrible assumption 
| of a different rank between father and mother, 


She might storm at law | 


husband, faithful to her share of the marriage | 


the unequal claim, is still kept up and foster- | 


| ed by the law—of Pennsylvania! 

When a mother dies who is guardian of her 
| children? The father, of course. It were 
| folly to pre-suppose another guardian of equal 
| interest or affection in them; the law is right. 
| When a father comes to die, who is the 


| guardian then? Anybody he may choose to | 


|; name! The mother, perhaps ! 
And if he does not choose to give this guar- 


| to this or that alien man or woman, presuma- 
but still alien, is final, absolute! 
| There is no releasing that mort-main, that 
| grasp of the dead man’s hand upon the body 
| of his child. 

Such is Pennsylvania law ? 

| Isitnot worth the consideration of every 
| man to judge if indeed this be humanity or 
justice? 

Is it not worth the consideratton of every 
womanin Pennsylvania? Should she not de- 
sire at least her share in making thelaw she 
must so unqualifiedly obey? ; 

ANNA MARIA. 


- —<—— 


| HAS A WIFE A RIGHT TO EARN HER 
| OWN LIVING. 


Mrs. Pidgeon, better known as Miss Henriet- 
ta Hodson, the actress, has just come victo- 
rious out of a legal fight in defence of her right 
to maintain herself and her child by her own 
exertions, against the interference, interdict, 
or what not of her husband. The testimony 
submitted to Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacon 
was conflicting in several matters of detail, 
| and perhaps Mrs, Pidgeon would not have 

succeeded had she not been able to show that 
| She had her -husband’s “sanction’’ for pur- 
| suing her professional career. He also, in 
the first instance, at least, gave her express 
authority to take a lease of the Royalty The- 
atre, London, with all the powers implied by 
such a step, but he seems to have quickly re- 
peuted of his magnanimity in this particular, 
because, according to the report, some three 
months later he entered the theatre during 
a rehearsal, ordered the actors to stop, and 
“gave notice that contracts could not be enter. 
ed into with his wife without his sanction, and 
endeavored to stop her from carrying on the 
Mr. Pidgeon 
appears to have had no objection to his wife 
working to the utmost of her strength, “pro- 
vided it were done in his name and under his 
contro! :’ but without thinking ill of the hus- 
band in such a case, it is not difficult to see 
that the wife who is to have all the labor, and, 
in the real sense of the word, all the respon- 
sibility, might have sufficient grounds for wish- 
ing to preserve her freedom ofaction. At any 
rate, Mrs. Pidgeon preferred not to have her 
husband's assistance, and in the Long Vaca- 
tion of last year, she obtained an interim in- 
junction to restrain him from interfering with 
her conduct of the theatre. Mr. Pidgeon then 
besought the Court to dissolve the injunction, 
and the case was argued on Thursday. On 
his part, the husband maintained that he had 
a home ready for his wife, that he had con- 
tributed to her support, and that his permis- 
sion for her to pursue her professiou had been 
given when he was ill, and under a promise that 
she wouldreturntohim. The wile’s statement 
was pretty nearly the reverse of this, and 








length dnd breaduh of the Jand, 





| mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 


| 


| chromo, “The Unconscious Sleeper’ or ‘‘The Baby in 


| cellent Clothes-Wringer. 








was to the effect that while they lived together 


deposited by her. 
no reason to disturb the original injunction, 
and he therefore refused the motion, leaving 
Mr. Pidgeon to pay the costs. At the same 
time, had Mrs. Pidgeon neglected the little 
formality of asking her husband’s consent tp 


exaggeration when applying for the injunc- 
tion to protect herself, she would have run the 
risk of a double defeat.— Manchester (England) 
Examiner and Times. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Woman’s Journal given with other Pub- 
lications. 

We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
| the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 
| Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal...... 8 
| North American Keview and Woman’s Journal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal.... 
| Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal........ 

Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal......... 
| Harper’s Bazar and Woman’s Journal............ 
| Old and New and Woman’s Journal............. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal.... 











ss 





lie’s Lady’s Journal and Wom. Jour’l. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman's Jour’!. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman’s Journal.... 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman’s Journal...... 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal......... 
Youth’s Companion and Woman’s Journal...... 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal.............. 
The Radical and Woman’s Journal.. .......... 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal... 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal........ 
The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 3.00 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 


SHALOM MRI MOM KARaAS 
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nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
| commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great | 


yncucements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 


PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JouRNAL in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 








Very pretty. 

For Five new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGuT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called ‘‘The Kid’s Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning”’ or ‘“‘Evening,”’ size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give either 


Trouble.” 
pretty. 


Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


CLOTHES-WRINGER. 
For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 


Ga~ In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription. 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Editors Woman’s JOURNAL, 

No. 8 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
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New England Woman’s Club. 
Discussion by the members of the Club, on Primary 
Education, including Kindergarten, at 34 P.M. 





Weecall the attention of our readers to CARPET- 
INGS advertised by J. Lovejoy & Sons. 


i Prof. D'Eghent, the distinguished French 
teacher, whose labore are best known by their fruits, 
etc., (see Boston Transcript editorial) continues his 
lectures, readings, private lessons and classes, 3 Tre- 
mont place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street, 
Tuesdays and Saturdays at 3} P.M.; Thursdays at 12 
(noon). Schools and families attended. 


° _—oe 
Woman Suffrage Meetings. 

Mr, Warner Johnson is arranging meetings for the 
agents of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. It is very desirable that these winter even- 
ings should all be made to serve our cause. There 
should be at least one meeting in every town and vil- 
lage in the State. Ada C. Bowles, Margaret W. 
Campbell and Mary F. Eastman have been doing ex- 
cellent service, and after a little rest from the Bazar, 
are again ready for the field. Any person who de- 
sires a meeting in his town should confer at once with 
Mr. Johnson. His address is 260 Main street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee. 

James Freeman CLARKE, President. 

JuLt1a Warp Hows, Secretary. 





FRENCH LECTURES, 
PROF. DD’ EGHENT’S 
Engagements with Families, Schools, ete., for LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or quar- 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS andSATURDAYS at 
34 P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 Tremont 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 
Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, address PROF, D’EGHENT, 3 Tre- 


she had supplied her husband withmoney out | 
of her earnings, and that since they parted he 
hud withdrawn from the Savings Bank a sum | 
The Vice-Ch&ncellor saw 
Beautiful Octavo Edition of Oratorios & Cantatas. 


earn her own living, or had she been guilty of 


| 





mont place. 


| son. Decalcomanie 


——__. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.’S. 


STANDARD MUSIOAL WORKS. 
CHEAP! UNEXCELLED!! 


$ Stabat Mater....... 








Wal Night..... .7 

50|As the Hart pants (42 Ps).38 

-75|Come let us sing (96 Ps) .28 

.75|Ninety-Eighth m .% 

1,00| Woman of Samaria.. 1.00 

1.00|Hear my Prayer..... 3 

Oraterio Choruses separate, 6 cts. each. 60 cts. per doz. 

Beautifal Octavo Edition of Masses. 

Beethoven's Mass in C$ .50,Mozart’s 15th (Requi- 

Bordese’s Mass in F.. .76, em) Mass......... Bet 
Concone’s Massin F. .60\Mozart’s 2d, 7th and 

Farmer’s Mass in B | Qth Masseseach.. .75 
BIB: nice tdscioccss .75|Mercadante’s Mass, 3 

Gounod’s Mass Solen- } POESEB ce ccc cscccce 75 
hdkeeeseee oes .15|Niedermayer’s Mass 

Haydn's 3d Mass..... | eT anes gaubeite 13 
Haydn’s Ist, 2d, 3d, |Rossini’s Messe Solen- 

4th, 7th and 8th BBD. cocccccceses 1.6 


| ne 
Masses, each..... .75|Weber’s Massin G.. 50 
Haydn's 16th Mass... 1.00/Weber’s MassinE flat .75 
De Monti’s Mass..... .75\Southard’s Massin F .38 
Mozart’s Ist Mass.... 60) “ Short Mass 

Mozart's 12th Mass..* .45 in D 


Complete Operas, Full Vocal Score. 
INCLUDING RECITATIVES, $1.00 EACH. 


Faust, Fipetio, MARTHA, TRAVIATA, SOMNAM- 
BULA, Don GIOVANNI, Mareiace of Figaro, Nor- 
MA, ERNANI, Preciosa, TROVATORE, Fra Dta- 
voLo, Lucretia Borat, Lucia. 

*,* The above can be had of any Music Dealers or 
the Publishers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co.,| C. H. Ditson & Co., 

Boston. 711 Broapway, N. Y. 

Mar. 16. tf 








CARPETINGS. 


J. LOVEJOY & SONS 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


—or— 


CARPETINGS, 


New and Elegant Patterns, 


—InNn— 


Axminster and Brussels. 


English and American 


INGRAINS, 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 
Mar. 16. Neo. 14 Summer St. Bt 





MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, oe Vases, ete. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an Lo og new proces, taught none es- 
epot, 351 Washington Street. 
May 27. ly 





Gas Light for the Country. 


NO NEW EXPERIMENT. 


Only Gas Machine ever Awarded a Silver Medal. 





THE AUTOMATIC 
GAS MACHINE 


18 USED FOR 
Private Residencies, Hotels, Mills, Churches, 


The testimonials of parties who have used them for 
several years will be given by calling as our office, 


No. 7 Liberty Square, Boston, 


Where the Machine can be seen in operation. 


D. W. HOLMES. 


Ge Send for a Circular. 8t Mar, 2. 





Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


t@~ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB Y combimes persistent energy with profea~ 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care ef all Disenses. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


IT PAYS! 


W HITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY ocon- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 

ear. Weare determined, revardless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and au endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
—. & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. - 

ec. 23. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom § to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 
“VITAL MAGNETIC CURE,” 
Aso “THE MENTAL CURE,” 
Are valuable and most useful books, and show how 
disease can be eradicated by the Mind and Vital Mag- 
nefssm without medicine. 
They will be sent free, on receipt of $1.50 each, by 
A.8. HAYWARD, Maguetizer, 82 Dover St., Boston. 
Feb. 10, 2m 
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